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INTRODUCTION 
by 

Vine Deloria, .Ir. 



' \ \ ' / 

;Theoretical ;consideratTDns in Indian education are not nearly^ 

as pri^Ssing on the minds af Indians as are the actual problems in- 

( * ' * 

volve<J with development and operations of programs. For generations 

Indian, educaf ion remained a stepchild'oT' social engineers who saw 

cultural differences as indications of some innate inferiority of 

Indians. In recent years this attitude has been shattered bv a more 

sophisticated social milieu and by the demands of the Indian communi- 

ty for' realistic programs and policies. Thus we have come to the 

time when programs are designed around their Indian content rather 

than around some nebulous idea of Tnotivating changes in the Indian 

psyche. 

As the implications of this new attitude in education become 
clearer, we must face the peculiar types of programs that have been 
developed to express the new concerns. Among them are the various 
Indian Studies programs. They originiated out of the turbulent ► 
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sixties and Hhe spate of "pOwer movementrs" and ethnic identity quest 

of that time. One cannot fault Indians for taking advantage of the 

demand of other minoritie.s for relevant studies bv pushing hard for 

Indian Studies. The question that remains unresolved concerns the 

-stability, goal, and relevance of some of the programs that have been 

y 

r 

developed. In this ^volume we present three papers that attempt to 
map out the scope of the Indian Studies area. Ms. Henrietta Whiteman, 
a noted authority in the Indian Studies field, projects the goals and 
meaning of Indian Studies. What kind of person should it produce? 
What community should the program relate to? What content should It 
have? Ms. Whiteman produces a comprehensive vision of the Indian 
Studies-rWeld. - a warrior-scholar-community activist, she maintains, 
is the proper goal to pursue. 

Emory Sequequaptewa of the University of Arizona discusses a 
crucial problem for Indian Studies. How does a program entrench 
itself \v\ the academic community so that it receives the status it 
deserves while yet becoming not an exotic novelty but part of the on- 
going progratn. The problem at the University of Arizona, of which ^ 
he is an integral part, is an example of what can and perhaps should 
be done everywhere. Finally David Swensen, a non-Indian who has - 
graduated witb a degree in Ethnic Studies, discusses the relevance 
of Indian Studies to the daily attitudes and worldview of the non- 
Indian. His point is important when one recognizes that more non- ^ 
Indians than Indians are enrolled in Indian Studies courses in a great 
many universities. If we are to have Indian Studies as a discipline 
as Ms. Whiteman suggests, and as an integral part of a university 
program, as Mr. Sequequaptewa sut>gests, we must see the program as 



Mr. Swensen suggests also> as a part of th^ lives of non-Indians as . 
well as Indians. 

Everyone must rethink vocational education and training also ac- 
cording to both Grant Venn and Calvin Dupree.* The pretense of old~* 
that technical ski.lls can be . tajjght apart from the immediate community 
life in which a person participates must be^ swep\ aside and vocational 
education must be^ designed to provide a person with the skills and 
understanding to change as techniques and methods - cli'ange . Unless there 
is an acknowledgment that community life and its social realities av^ 
as important if not more important than income producing skill§ we 
shall not be able to s^lwe the pressing problems of employment and 
development of employable skills. 

Both consumer education and health education are gaining in im- 
'portance today. No longer taxi we consider the conteqt of education 
as something divorced from life. Instead we must begin to develop the 
life-areas, consumerism and health among others, as an integral part 
of the educational experience. As we work in these fields, however, 
an understanding of the culture and values as well as the immediate 
situation of Indians is imperative. The essavs by Philip Deloria 
and Eunice Larrabee for.eshadow what may be a coming trend in' the 
traditional educational programs. Perhaps we should drop some of the 
more exotic subjects such as ancient history, foreign languages, and 
the physical sciences and instead simply teach health education, con- 
sunrer education, insurance, civil and criminal law and individual 
rights, and other topics which require our attention in our daily 
lives. 

Betty Gress and Lorraine Misiaszek both outline for us some of 
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the pitfalls, in current concepts of Parent Advisory , Council training 
programs. The problem is gigantic and is doubly serious because of 
the tradition of deliberately preventing Fndian parents from having 
a voice in their children's education. J^/hen this tradition is coupled 
with a crash-program mentality of involving Indian parents in educa- 
tional decisions the need for comprehens ive parent advisory councils 
to be trained in the intricacies of edqc-ational law and community 
i^nvolvement stands out as a pressing and crucial need. 

Finally we are left with the responsibility of presenting an 
integrated picture of educational programs reaching all levels of the 
community. How can we develop a spectrum of^programs that will pro- 
vide alternatives of both training and education for Indian communi- 
ties that represent all aspects of the tribal traditions and the 
moclern movements? Hurray Wax and William Roberts draw some pictures 
of the integrated community educational programs Xhat must be con- 
sidered if we are to cover all the areas and groups in the Indian 
community. Probably the most important movement in the Indian world 
today is the gradual and apparently inevitable coalescence of social 
and economic functions and in this\movement the variation plans de- 
veloped by Wa:( and Roberts deserve everv consideration. 

There are, of course, a great manv other areas that need to be 

> 

examined and wo do not pretend to do more than outline as rigorously 
as possible the variety of programs that demand specific and immedi- 
ate attention. ()f extreme importance is the manner in which the 
variety^of programs now available to Indians is dovetailing into a 
common concern for community expression of itself. Continual refine- 
ment of community and tribal goals in conjunction with 4.he increasingly 
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sophiscicated information and development systems ^available to Indians 
will eventually, result in the disappearance of some pressing problems 
and the reemergence of other newer problems as yet unarticulated. 

Our concern, as we can detennme from the pa^rs in this volume, 
should be to solve some' of the immediate problems -and develop in 
their solution the creation of new forms of social relationships. If, 
for {ixample, a 'program for informing parents of their rights and res- 
ponsibilities can be expanded to enable a great many community people to 
• # • \ • 

get a better understanding of the nature and 'scope of educational laws, 
could this understanding n supercede the very program that created 
it and lead to the -Identification of other problems that currently 
exist But which .have not yet been identified with precision? Would 
not the community then have additional talents to describe and solve 
the new problem? 

Unless we caa be content with yesterday's problem^ we must try 
to move beyond -the parameters already described and find new ways of 
looking at bur situatioYi with corresponding new ^thods of describing 
and solving! probli?ms . Over a period of time we may discover that the 
original x)bjectives and problems have evolved to give us a new per- 
spective. The burning issue of today, Indian controlled schobls, was 
not. an issue of the 1960's. During the last ^decade the great resources 
that were invested -in >Tigher education created a class of Indian profes- 
sionals with college credentials who 3aw Indian control as the key to 
development of their communities. As I ndr^n^^ assume more control over 
the programs that ar'e made available to them, additional factors will' 
change and the Indian control of tgday may well resolve itself into . 
a new challenge tomorrow. 
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In the selections presented in this bool<., therefore, we have 

tentative working ideas from which we can begin to redefine the work 

of Indian education. Rather than consider these papers as final 
i 

std^rements they should be regarded as part of the ongoing process of 
'"--Heducation and where they have good points we must expand and devej-op 
them leaving behind what has become common knowledge and seeking, 
that which is uncommon and constructive over the long time period 
that constitutes tJhe life of a community. 
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' ^ ^ A VISON: 

THE WARRIOR-SCHOLAR-COMMUNITY ACTIVIST, 
THE END PRODUCT OF INDIAN STUDIES 
, / 

r 

by ' ) 

Henrietta' V. Whitetnan 
University of Mont 
Missoula, Montana 

Aboriginal America in the tribal minds of Native Americans 
provides relief from neoteric America. The ^Native American ex- 
perience in American history has been antithetical: it has been, 
one of freedom and oppression; power and impotence; progression ^ 
and regression; wealth and poverty; ai}^ beauty and ^ ugliness • The 
abrupt substitution of one way of life for another accompanied by 
a modification of the environment laid the foundation for contem- ^ 
porary Native American thought. 

Contemporary Native American thought has many shades of meaning 

more of which is coyert than overt. The meaning of contemporary 

~ f' * . 

existence varies with the individual, tribe, group, geographic lo- 
cation and circumstance. This diversity, however, is not a nega- 
tive factor* but a positive situation, for it is pvidence of th^ 
uniqueness of' the Native American, whether it be as an individual, 
as a tribal member, or as a member^of a^ group. Because of this' 
uniqueness it is fallacious to ge;ieralize about tTie Native American, 




Generalizations, unfortunately, have permeated the societal 
mind of American society. Generalizations concerning the American 
Indian abound in literature, in textbooks, and .on the street corners 
of this nation. These misconceptions, myths, and stereotypes con^ 
stitute an aspect of the daily existence of the Native American, 
The public image of the Native American varies yith the tribal group 
involved and with the mentality of the culturally unenlightened in- 
dividual pronouncing judgment. The Native American even has a 
physical stereotype: the magnificant figure astride a hojse, attired 
in buckskin, beads and feathers with the profile of the chief appear- 
ing on the IndjLan head nickel. Beneath the position arid romantic 

conceptions of the Indian^^re^ the" damaging negative stereotypes of 
It ^ ^ 

' savage, heathen, lazy, backward, dirty, drunken, apple, and mili- 
iant Indian." 

" Supfferimposed upon stereotypes are misconceptions* pedantically 
espousing that "the native peoples of this country had no culture 
and neither do they have one today. Besides, why do they continually 
attempt to retain their ways and resist assimilation? It is in- 
evitable. After all, t:hey cannot go back to the blanket." 

This misconception that led to the belief that the Native 
American had little of value in his oral tradition. -^Apparently a 
society that has emphasized writ'ten, but oftentimes cold and empty 
words as the repository of knowledge the existence of an oral tradi- 
tion of native peoples extending backwards in time for some 40,000 
years, perhaps even 100,000 years, has no validity. Because people 
have failed to understand the meaning of an oral tradition Indian 
academicians have^bee^n led to believe that the Native American h^s 
no history. They would have it that the history of this contir 
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began in the year 1492 ♦ A cursory revl'ew of the popular history 

books would show^ that people of this continent prior to Anglo- 
* 

European contact was virgin territory, lush with vegetation, a 
hunter's paradise complete with game of every kind. But what of the 
peoples of this paradise? Critiques of history textbooks, specifi- 
cally concerned with this point have shown that the Native American 
treatment is characterized by omissions, inaccuracies, stereotypes, 
and negativism^ 

The word "Indian'* itself is a misnomer. Yet because history 
is written from the point view of Westerners the aboriginal trib^ 
of peoples have been forped to accept this outmoded label and many 
continually refer to themselves as American Indians. As a reaction 
to this 'biased approach the more appropriate term of Native Ameri- 
can is being expressed more frequejptly In 'contemporary America. 
While in our day we are transforming "American Indian^j" into 'Native 
Americans" most importantly the people are first Navajo, Cr^e, Sioux, 
Gierokee, Blackfeet, Crow, Ojibway, Hopi, Seneca, Kiowa, Cheyenne, 
Arapaho or any of the other remaining tribal groups native to this 
coptinent* 

The uniqueness of each tribe, aboriginal and neoteric, must be 
totally incorporated into the infant but lusty academic discipline 
of formal, higher education generally labeled Indian Studies, Amer- 
ican Indian Studies, North American Indian Studies, or Native Amer^ 
.icaa Studies. The responsibility involved in the development of 
such programs is not simply to be endowed with human ingenuity and 
to have the determination to cultivate Indian patience which is to- 
day running thin after five hundred years of tragic experience. 
Administrators, faculcy, staff, students, and community members 



must assume the posture of Indian counterparts of job, inquiring 
planning, suffering, and being tested, but always looking to and 
working for a better tomorrow. While institutions are being 
developed they must not be allowed to sever our native traditions 
from their living roots and blind us to the need for studies con- 
sistent with bur cultural heritage as the peoples belonging to 
Mother Earth on this Turtle Continent.'^ And the development of 
strong and viable Indian Studies programs, while accompanied by 
pers'erverance , must be characterized by action and augmented by 

2 ' 

financial assistance equal in import to that of the Marshall .Plan. 

Those of us involved in Native American Studies recognize the 
fact that our growth and development in the academic arena is 
hampered by the problematic lack of ' funds referred to' by Lame Deer 
as "Greeri Frog Skins .'"^ Although, one could catalog problem areas 
ranging in importance from token and superficial programs to overt 
discrimination, py optimism and determination concerning, "Indiaa 
Self-Determination" as a res,ult of Indian Studies programs is/in 
the forefront of my thoughts regarding priorities for programs. I 
only allude finally to ray tradition as a human being of this Turtle 
Island, one of those 4>o6sessed with Indian vision, the kind of vision 
-•that generates respect for my brother 's vision and his respect for 
mine> ^ 

Indian Studies programs must have well defined goals with 
specific objectives catalogued therein. As a beginning it must 
visualize an ideal Native American as end product, the truly educated 
American Indian as he graduates from an institution of higher edu- 
cation. I visualize a total individual, a complete personality, 
who can assume a role any place in society, 'The end product 1~- 
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visualize being developed in Indian Studies Programs is one that 
I refer to as a warrior-scholar-community activist.^ 

In alluding to the end product of Native American Studies, my 
ideal Native American of tomorrow must possess the primary requisite 
of a'Wrrior. For too long in the history of this new United States 
of America the motivating principle has been the destruction and 
conquest which has been justified by the doctrine of Manifest Destiny 
Our friends from across the' great water have not yet learned that 
one need not destroy, but instead build upon centuries old and time 
tested traditions . 

J submit that in our educational process of today we can build 
upon those traditions. However, this tradition is not sexist, a re- 
quirement only for the male, but it is for the female as well. Based 

upon our Native American tradition, it is, eed , honorable to 

/ 

attain warrior status. Ilie warrior I envision is an individual 
equipped with special, technical skills to assume a leadership role 
in the fight for American Indian survival in a ^n-Indian dominated 
world. He shall have to maintain constant vigil agdinst the intro- 
duction of new policies whose idealogy ultimately supports Manifest 
Destiny which may result in further genocide, relocation, assimila- 
tion, and termination. India^ Studies, besides being education, 
musB have a further qualification, it must mold those warriors 
necessary to ensuife our survival as a people. 

Complementing the warrior role is that of the Native^ American 
scholar. He must be a scholar in every sense of the word;^h^^^ma6t 
be learned, knowledgeable, and possessing a critical intellect. 
His higher education must consist of an academically sound back- 
aground in studies consistent with his traditiorial origin as an 
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individual, a, native of this Tkirtle Continent. His education must 
be grounded fn one of the older — but formal — academic disciplines 
certifying him as a professional. Professional certification could ,\ 
be in laVt education, business administration, public administration, • • 
economics, social work, counseling and guidance, medicine, or any 
of the other professional areas that we as Native Americans must 
eventually master. 

r 

We itiust prepare professionally certified Native Americans if 

for no "^ther reason than to begin staffing agencies and organiEa- 

tion-s Chat directly affect our daily existence with qualified 

American Indians. This concept obviously places a double burden 

on oifr American Indian student. While anthropologists c'ontend that , / . 

Indians live in two worlds, they remain oblivious to the reality 

of .'those worlds which reflect a clash within the individual of 

differing cultures reflecting differing values, traditions, and ^^^/-/^ 

social patterns. Consequently Native American Studies programs 

> must prepare students not simply for peripheral existence in two 

worlds, but for a satisfying life as a bicultural citizen in a 

pluralistic society. ' < 

The warrior and scholar must also be a' community activist. 

In using the word activist, I use it in oppostion to the word 

passivity. Perhaps^, dt has been th:^8 passive att;itude' thatf has 

heretofore made us into cultural vagabonds rapidly traversing a 

direct course to cultural collision. Fortunately, this collision 

c 

has resulted in a revitalization of the Indian spijit, culture, 
dignity, and created for many people the opportunity to design aAd 
implement effective American Indian programs, both educational and 
otherwise. Since contemporary Indian activity has resulted in 



Anglo-American cultural shock, it is seen as a complete departure 
from the apathetic stereotype that formerly characterized our daily 
existence* The community activist I visualize is not the destruc- 
tive ''militant" wha has taught contemporary American society para- 
noia. He could be destructive, in a constructive sense if he were 
to obliterate meaningless programs and replace them with effective 
programs. I envision this individual as one posessing energy and 
the ability to make decisions resulting in positive change in an 
Indian community or an Indian organization. But again the criteria 
for such action must be the accomplishment of positive change ,- 
positive change in the context that it results in contemporary and 
future American Indian and American societal betterment. 

, In the Native American Studies programs the American Indian 
student must be jprovided with the opportunity to learn of his 
culture,^ study his tribal history, and retrospectively view the 
American Indian experience since 1492, and fhe result will hop'efully 
be that from his education he will fonnulata alternative solutions 
to meet the needs and concerns of the Native Apierican societies 
that exist within the mainstream of American society. His education 
can and must be enriched through Indian Studies Programs, and he 
can emerge from the dominant educational system of higher insti- 
tutions a warrior-scholar-community activist and a biciiltural 
citizen. 

Indian Studies Programs must be designed to develop the total 
personality of its student. The course offerings must have specific 
objectives which, taken together, help the student toward attaining 
this goal. The undergraduate Indian Studies curriculum therefore 
becomes. a complex undertaking because it must be based upon our 



heterogeneity since Native American Studies* is in one sense but a 
reflection of the Native American experience itself, 

"In ouif* quest for relevant and meaningful education, then it 
is mandatory that Native American Studies reflect in its curriculum 
a microcosm of the total experience of the native peoples of this 
^(^pntinent. There is and must continue to be the recognition of 
tribal diversity concomitant with the recognition of unique life 
Styles, distinct languages, differing world views, and unique ex- 
periences and histories, This^alon^ can complicate the task of 
developing a comprehensive yet specialized curriculum for Native 
American Studies."^ 

True curriculum development is a complex process, but it is 
also an exercise in Indian Self-Determination. 

In persuing Indian Studies brochures, I was impressed with 
the Introduction to Native American Studies course offered by the 
University of California at Davis, It is an orientation course , 
design^ed for Indian students which addresses itself to the unique 
needs and concerns of contemporary Native Americans as individuals, 
as students, and as members of tribes. It presents in general 
survey other more comprehensive Native American Studies course 
offerings dealing with historical evolution and experiences, edu- 
cation, ethnics, the land sa^tuation, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

g 

and the Public Health Service, Orientation courses such as this 
should be a part of every Indian Studies Program. 

Another course with which my students have expressed satis- 
faction is Indian Culture as Expressed through Language . 

This course will be an introduction to the language of 
the American Indian peoples. The course will give the 
students an understanding, through the languag^, of the 
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history; traditions; and modem life of Indian peoples, 
<• • 

Fall- quarter 1973, study has been on the Cheyenne, primarily because 
the lone faculty member is Cheyenne, and possesses knowledge of the ^ 
language. This course was initiated as an experiment and appears 
successful in that students are not only learning a Native American 
language, but they are gaining insights about a specific tribe. 
They feel they can adapt their knowledge ^o an understanding of 
other tribes, even though they recognize the uniqueness of each. 
The intensive study of one tribe provides the students with an in- 
creased understanding of contemporary Indian thought and actions. 

\^ 

A language course, involves the administrativBs^problem of 

\ 

employment of npn-credentialed experts who should be people teaching 

these courses. College and university administrators unfortunately 

frown upon employment of Individuals who do not possess recognized^ 

"academic credentials". Questions such as, "But, where does one 

obtain a baccalaureate degree or a terminal degree in a Native 

American language?" remain unanswered, and academic snobbery prevails 

over sound reasoning. In the meantime, bur American Indian lan- 

uages continue to die a slow. death. 

There should be at least one course addressing 'itself to the 

his'^tory .of . the American Indian. The brochure of American Indian 

* 

Studies at the University of Washington, Seattle offers approximately 
tw^enty general and interdisciplinary courses among which are three 
entitled American Indians; An Historical Survey ; The Urban Indian 
in> the Northwest: A Contemporary Survey ; and Northwest Indian 
CultMrfe/History Research . While I see the need for general sur- V 
vey courses I also see the need for regionalizing as exemplified by 
this Program's offerings. There Is a need for both kinds of courses 
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in Indian Studies. 

s 

Indian Studies curriculum must also include studies "...of the 

relationship between* the American Indian and the State and Federal 

Governments."^^ The College of Ethnic Studies, Western Washington 

State College has such a course entitled History of White-Indian 

Relations . The course description is as follows: 

The historical development of Indian and non-Indian 
relations as seen from an Indian viewpoint. The 
changing at|:itudes of Indians toward non-Indians and 
of non-Indians toward Indians. ' The differing value 
systems and world view of various groups and the 
effect on group relationships.-^^ 

» ,' 

This kind of course is essential ,to both Indian and non-lUdian 

13 

students alike; for unless Wovoka's prophecy is ever fulfilled, 
there would be no reason to concern ourselves with. changing atti- 
tudes among culturally differejit peoples. 

California State University at Hayward offers a course in Oral 
traditions providing its students with the opportunity to study this 
particular area. The course is entitled Native American Literature 
and Oral Traditions , and is described as — 

A study of American Indian poetry, narrative, oratory, 
myths, and folklore, and their- relationship to Indian 
life, both past and present. An examination 'Of the 
epic origin tales, ritual drama, and the writing of 
contemporary Indian authors. 

A course on American Indian oral tradition and written literature' 
is a must in an Indian Studies curriculum. 

There exists, in addition, the need for role models in every 
profession. It is a fact that "Indian children 'in the 12th grade 
have thc^ poorest self-concept of all minority grbups tested. ""^^ 
Consequently, there is' a need for courses which build positive self- 
images, along with the transmission and acquisition of knowledge. 
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as well as preparing the Indian students to enter professional 

areas they so desire. 

California State University at San Francisco through Native 

American Studies offers s^Qch a course; it is Native American Ethnor 

o Science , described as follows: ' 

This course'will be an investigation of Native American 
Ethno-Science as well as an analysis of its usage in 
traditional native American life and its utility, in the 
contemporary Indian community. It will <leal basically * 
^ with how the American Indians used various herbs and 
plants for medicinal and healing purposes in pre- 
Columbian times and which of those practices are still 
carried on today. . \ 

A course such as this might well encourage an Indian student into 

a health science profession. Courses such as this are a necessity 

fot too little emphasis is placed on the Native Americail's know- 

- ledge of medicinal herbs and in the healing power of the medicine 

man. 

Native American societies had a role for every member of the 
tribe and the woman had a vital role in tribal society. The nega- 
tive stetotyping on Indian societies has resulted in the image 
of the inferiority of the Indian woman in the western mind. 

- There has long been a need to correct this misappr'ehension . 
Dartmouth College during the Winter Quarter 1974 will offer a course 
entitled Women in Native American Society :- 

This seminar will consider the roles available to women 
in various traditional Native American societies, from 
the patrilineal cultures of the Plains to the matrilineal 
organizations of some Southwest tribes. Covert and overt 
uses of authority will be discussed, as will be compli- 
mentary (sic)* economic nature of much subsistence activity. 
The societal effects of Native-European contact upon 
women will be explored. " ^ * ' 

Perhaps courses. such as this will ease the obsession of others to 

"liberate" Indian women, and conversely we Indian women shall no 
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longer have to labor under such stereotypes as "Super Squaws." 



Indian Studies must concern itself with the cultural enlighten- 
ment of those who for too long have failed to recognize our rich 
cultural heritage. In this regard, I was impressed with two of the 
numerous course offerings of Indian Studies at Haskell Indian Junior 
College. They are: 

American Indiarf Music . . .a beginning course in the song of 
the American Indran. The course will include ^ongs from all 
regions of^ the United States including Alaska. The course 
is intended ^for students who have little background in Ameri- 
can Indian songs, but may he taken by students wit'h consi- ^ 
derable background and expertise. Considerable emphasis will 
be placed on cultural and ceremonial emphasis ^f the songs 
of the American Indian, (and) 

American Indian Dance — A beginning class in surveying and 
learning the dances of the American Indian. The coiTrse 
will include dances unique to the various geographical 
•points of the United States including Alaska. The sty- 
dents with little or no previous background in Indian * 
dance can take this course, as well as students with 
considerable experience in Indian Dance. 

Although these courses are presently offered only at Haskel, 
I can visuaUze such courses being taught in non-Indian colleges 
and universities. The problem of having, "academically -qualified" 
instructors for such courses would be the same as that for language 
instructors. 

Other unique courses in Indian Studies are being offered at the 
University of California, Bedceley': 

N-ative American Arts and Contemporary Development . . .The 
course deals with painting, sculpture, and crafts—tra- 
ditional and contemporary — with emphasis on the histori- 
cal aspect oL Indian arts and its development up to the 
present day. The Indian artist-craftsman point of view 
^ and approach will be emphasized: 

The Native American and Penal Institutions . . .An analysis 
of organized and bureaucratized authority, the penal insti- 
titions, and law enforcement on the FeSeral, State, and 
local level; and a study of rehabilitative programs, halfway 



V Tiouses, culturally oriented ptdson grocrps, and other 
' ' programs. The underlying factors involved in Indian 
criiffinglity will be examined; (and) 

Native American' Community Development . ^ . Investig^-r ^ ■ / / ^ 
tion and analysis 'of the relationship between Ameri- 
' can Indians and non-Indians in contemporary society 
with special emphasis on existing programs, problems 
originating from these programs and possible solutions. 

Courses such as these would appear to be illustrative of the 
type of ci^rriculum necessary to meet the goal of Indian Studies. 

In proposing my curriculum, arid underlying t^heme has been that 

of developing positive sejf-images on the part of the American 

Indian studept, the native of this Turtle Island. In this regard, 

it is a' responsibility of any Indian Studies Program to learn of 

and stjady the leaders of our tribal societies, instead of only 

.hearing frgm the non-Indian perspective about George Washington, 
ft / 

ThoxGS Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and tjae endless catalog of 
•"founding fathers."- Thus, 1*,, propose a course entitled Peop3.es 
Native to this Turtle Continent . -My description' of the* course 
would be — 

i A study and analysis-' of tribal leaders^such as Gercnimo, 
Ouanah Fcirker,' Captain Jack, Chiof Joseph, Plenty 
Coups, Black Kettle, 'Little Rayen, Crazy .Horse, Black 
' Hawk, Sitting Bull, and so forth, from the perspective ^ 
of their struggle for survival. , In addition study 
will include contemporary 'and outstanding Indian per- 
sonages and their quests for Indian. Self-D&terraination. 

Beyond that of positive image formatio'n, it is more iriportant that 

the warriors^ of tomorrow, kncv and be familiar vith the warriors of 

, yesterday and today. ' ^ 

Other courses that should be in an Indian Studies curriculum 
would be Gimila£ to those presently being offered at the University 
of Montana. 'They are — 

Tbp Reservation Indian . This course covers the' major laws 
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and statutes regarding Indian; traces the developmejit of 
modem day tribal government; describes federal , .state 
and tribal relations; economic development; Indian educa- 
tion, health: the purpose and sjtructure of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs; and the argumentsjEpr and against Indian 
assimilation. The course also 'singles out the influence 
of the church as an- agent of forced acculturation and ^ 
social change: * , • . 

*The Urban Indian . Traces the development of Indian re- 
location programs, and the current social and economic 
condition of Indians our major metropolitan areas, 
governmental policy , toward the off-reservation Indian; 
examines the development of national Indian organiza- 
tions and relationships l^etween and off reservation 
Indians: . ' 

American Ir^dian Religion^ and Philosophy . A study ef 
seloCted bel-ief systems; origins, world views; re- 
ligious ceremonies and < the ways they have been 
affected by western c-fvi l^ization: 

Contemporary Issues of ^ the Ameri-can Indian . Course 
dpals with such contemporary issues as tribal self- 
government and self-determination; Indian rights; 
assimilation; and,, generally, the goals, the Indians 
are pursuing with respect to their place in a white 
dominated society: 

• * *Seminar . Research and analysis of critical issues 
affecting Native Americans:, 

*To be withdrawn after the 197.3-74 academic year. 

**Sul>ject to app-roval by the UnJ.versity Curriculum Cj)mmittee f or 'th 
1974-75 academic year;* 

Independent Study. . Selected topics on ^Indians con- " - 
ducted under the guidance of a staff member; (and) 

American Indian Education . Parochial Period to Self- 
Deterraination Period in Indian education from a his- 
torical perspective; examination of Missionary 
Schools, Bureau of Indian* Affairs Boarding Schools, 
and the State Publico Schools and their effects ^nd 
implications for the Indian child; a' study of the 
Johnson O'Malley funding for Indian education and 
its abuser, etc.; and a look at the unique educa- 
tional needs of the Indian child and the demand for 
sensitive and enlightened educators\^^ 

All of the above courses offered at the University of Montana 
could be adapted to meet the needs ,of any Indian Studies Program, 
same could be said for all the other courses cited throughout 



the paper. This list constitutes what I believe should compose a 
basic Indian Studies undergraduate curriculum^ 

T-he- curr-iculum I have outlined could constitute a major, a minor 
a concentration, a stress area, or the beginnings of a degree grant- 
ing program in Indian Studies. The direction that a particular 
program chooses must be dictated by ttie needs of the students and 
the American Indian community involved, limited only by the degree 
of financial commitment of^e particular college or university. 

The University of California, Berkeley has a degree granting 
•program. In my opinion it is necessary to build"^ program this 
large for survival on a campus of that size. However with a degree 
those graduates wilL be able to teach Indian Studies, work in agen- 
cies dealing specif ically .with the American Indian, and being the 
community activists in Indian controlled and Indian run organiza- 
tions.^ ^ ♦ * * 

Members of tribal councils and employees of various tribes could 
also use this, degree and in this context, I see the need f^r a de- 
gree granting program in Indian Studies. 

* - . * \ 

Again, the circumstances and the peoples involved should dttj>- 
tate the nature of the program. The majority of students at the Uni- 
versity of Montana did not desire a major as yet. However the Mon- 
tana State Legislature enacted House Bill 343 into law.. This act 
requires American Indian Studies as part of the educational back- 
ground of public school teaching personnel employed in public schools 
located in the vicinity of or 'on Indian reservations where the en- 
rollment of Indian children qualifies the school for Federal funds 
for Indian education programs. The law further encourage American 
Indian Studies as part of the educational background of all school 
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personnel employed in the state. 

Based upon our limited faculty of one, and with the budgetary 
situation appearing bleaker than imagination* can conceive, we 
designed a program with the existing courses on campus and es- 
tablished the' following requirements for an Indian Studies Teaching* 
Minor: 

LA 240 - 3 credits The Reservation Indian 

LA 242 - 3 credits Contemporary Issues of- the American Indian 
LA 300 - 4 credits American Indian Education 
LA 301 - 4 credits American Indian Religion and Philosophy 
ANTH 361 - 4 credits Indians of North America 
ANTH 365 - 3 credits. Indidiis of Montana 

ART 388 - 3 credits Art of worth American Indians 
'EDUC 428 - 3 credits Methods of Teaching Social Studies in 

Secondary Schools. (Indian Studies is to 
,be involved in teaching this course) 
4 credits Electives Selected with Advisor 
31 credits TOTAL . ' ' 
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Indian^Studies on the University of Montana campus should receive 
notification of approval or disapproval of the proposed miner by 
January, 1974. We have also requested an index change from LA for 
Liberal Arts to IS for Indian Studies. 

Wti believe this proposed teaching minor demonstrates our quest 
for academic excellence as a unit of the University of Montana, 
and demonstrates our commitment to preserving the cultural integrity 
of the American 'Indian. At least, in Montana, ALL Indian, students 
will no longer have culturally Insensitive teachers. The next step 
we are anxiously awaiting is pending House Bill 501, which will re- 
quire all teachers in the State of. Montana to have a background in 
American Indian Studies* 

Obviously, the educational process must not stop at the under- 
graduate level, but continue at the graduate level. The University 
of Montana had a Master's Program in American Indian Arts which is 



interdisciplinary in nature with the primary emphasis on Art, The 

C 

student's plan of study is augmented by courses involving such dis- 
ciplines as history., relig€<)us studies, radio-television, social 
work, and anthropology. 

Indian Studies courses augment the student *s studies in these 
areas. When the program began the student had to find a sponsor who 
was liberal enough to l&t him take a course in one department which 
was in reality Indian Studies course. Thus far Indian Studies 
has b^een unsuccessful in gaining approval of the Graduate Council 
allowing us to offer graduate credit for our courses. ^ 

A graduate program in Indian Studies presupposes, I believe, 
a program with a practical and field bas^d approach. This is 
^possible for the institutions of higher learning that have intern- 
ship programs and omnibus courses, such as we do at the University 
of Montana. I believe that an Indian Studies Graduate Program 
would be more effective if we provided our students with the op- 
portunity Co learn in the* areas in which they may be employed* Thus, 
ray program would be as follows: 

9 credits - One quarter on campus in an academic atmosphere 
3 credits - Seminar Course dealing with suggested topics as: 
• Ethno Historical Research 
> American Indian Commonity Research 
^ Research Teuiniques (needs assessments, evaluation, 
etc.) 

6 credit^s - Thesis Project Design 

^ Outlining a plan of study on an Indian Reservation 
or in an Indian or Tribal Organization 

18 credits - Two^ quarters off campus on an Indian Reservation qr 
in an Indian or Tribal Organization (9 credit^/, 
quarter) Implementatioji of Thesis -Project — pos- 
sible alternatives: ^ ^ 

Conducting Ethno Historical Research 

Evaluating Teaching Materials 

Evaluating Indian Projects ' , 

Evaluating Indian Organizations 
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Conducting Community Studies 
These two quarters would be basically an Intern- 
ship Program, "^-^ • 

6 credits - Summer Session (Either on or off campus) 

^Student would write his thesis on Ethno Historical 

Research or on his Community Study 
Revise his Thesis Project, where found to be im- 
practical 

Write his evaluation of teaching materials-, pro-* 

jects, or oraganizations, 

33 credits TOTAL 

The Indian graduate student would have to work in close concert 

with a Graduate Committee predominantly composed of Indian Studies 

staff. One problem inherent in a graduate program of this type is 

that Indian Studies would have to seek outside funding to support 
« 

its students financially. The Center-Satellite Program at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, of which we are a satellite would be one 
model. The primary thrust of this program is to train American 
Indians on the graduate level in Counseling and Guidance, Part 
of the traini^ig is on campus, but the majority is off campus pro- 
viding the American Indian graduate student with practical field- 
work experience on four of the seven Indian res<^T^ations in Montana, 
I would albo strongly recommend the creation of summer insti- 
tutes on campuses patterned upon that of the Indian Studies Summer 
Training Program at the Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts , jchickasha, 
Oklahoma. .It is — 

A program for the sensitization of persons involved in 
te^^rhing and preserving the heritage of Southern Plains 
Indians and in assisting the Indians in the transitional 
steps to achieving more satisfying life patterns in 
twentieth century America, 

/ 

This program with funding under Title V, Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare sponsors a series of 
either one or two week institutes having as its target population 



the Southern Plains Tribes. The 1973 Institutes dealt with 

« 

!• Museum Practices Affecting Southern Plains Tribes 

2. Contemporary Southern Plains Indian Family Life 

3. Tribal Government and Legal Aid 

4., Southern Plains Indian Oral and Written Traditions 

5. Linguistics and Cultural History of the Southern Plains 
Indians 

6. Indian Art (Appreciation, Creation, and Implementation) 

7. Indian Music (Appreciation, Creation, and Implementation) ^2 

Both Indian and non Indian: personnel utilizing as many Indian con- 
sultants as possible worked as a team to achieve the goals of the 
summer institutes. Indian involvement, in my estimation, was the 
key to its success. This was also the case for the 1972 Program. 

Another^ approach to Indian Studies Educational programs is that 

of the Native American ^Cultural Institute (formerly the Civil Rights 

r . > 

Decc»gregation Institute) under the direction of Rosella Redwolf 
Covington at the University of Montana. For each of her institutes, 
she relies heavily upon the use of Indian consultants, as well as 
several i^on-Indiaris . The -program this year, had two weeks of inten- 
sive study on campus arid a field trip to the Flathead, Blackfeet, 
Rock Boy's*and Fort Belknap Indian Reservations during the final 
week. 

The participants met with members of Johnson O'Malley Committees 
school administrators, and Indian community peoples; they visited 
the Indian controlled school. on the Rocky Boy's Reservation, and went 
to the Deer Lodge Prison. This particular summer institute is fol- 
lowed up during the school year ^by in-service training workshops with 
Lue participants. The program to quote Mrs. Covington is as follows: 

Tlie major objectives of this H.E.W. Fed^rallj^^ funded project 
(in its third year) ^are to: sensitize school peiaonnel in 
the service area to the uniqueness of the American Indian 
student; to bring about an elimination of .segregation; to - 
bring about an awareness and recognition of the existing 



cultural gap; and to provide solutions and approaches* to 
problems of Indian and non-Indian relationships by means 
of technical assistance and training to school personnel, 23 

Summery institutes such as the two I have cited above must be imple- 
mented across the nation and not r:emain isolated programs. Based 
upon our heterogeniety , the only solution that I can foresee in such 
programs is regionalization as far as content Is concerned, 

9 

The programs I have outlined throughout this paper have been 
based upon the assumption that the uni^rsity^Indian community can 
work in concert with the American Indian communities whether with 
tribal councils, tribal organizations, or;^American Indians, Local 
people must serve on advisory boards, if they exist. They must be 
consulted on curricula; and they must be involved. The rationale 
behind this concept is that afterall it is for these communities' 
that we are training the American Indian student. 

Seminars, whenever possible and when requested,' should be held 
on reservations, X would like to emphasize WHEN REQUESTED^ Too 
many of our non-Indian predecessors in education have gone into 
Indian communities "to help" but have succeeded only in further ex- 
ploitation, \ 

Any Indian Studies Program should be visible and in achieving 
visibility it must inform the Indian community that personnel are 

available to render technical ^assistance when called upon. It is 

/ 

necessary that we maintain open commun "J cation between Indian Studies 
and the Indian cdmmunity. For too long the average 'American Indian 
has been alienated from the educational system and he views it as 
the "White Man's", However, we must persevere in building bridges 
between Academe and the Indian community/reservation. It is our 
obli^tion and responsibility to go where needed whenever we are 
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needed by the Indian community. 

V 

Staffing is a factor in how much assistance Indian Studies can 

« 

be. Priorities must become a consideration in meeting the needs of 
Indian communities. All Indian Studies programs are like ours, over- 
burdened and underpaid, but we are committed and dedicated to the 
concept of Indian betterment. While all Indian Studies would like 

to have highly qualified Indian staff, Oiice an Indian becomes "edu- 

N 

r 

cated" he is a valuable commodity in the personnel market, and is 
attracted into high paying positions in private industry and Federal 
agencies. Educational institutions are in no position -to compete. 

A second factor to consider in staffing is approaching college 
and university administrators with proposals to establish visiting 
lectureships for prominent Indian educators. Indiain Studies programs 
should have artists-in-residfence, Unguis ts-in-residence, and in- 
structors of Indian culture-in-residence. There should be visiting 
professors as well, yet funds are virtually non-existent for these 
kinds of developments. 

i 

Indian Studies is intergral to the education of any individual 
who lives in this p^^uralisLic society. The respect for our brother's 
vision can only come with understanding that this great Turtle Con- 
tinent was founded upon diversity of cultures, even prior to Anglo- 
European contact. Education must have meaning for all the diverse 
peoples of this nation, and failure to recognize this reality has 
resulted in situations such as the student strikes at the University 
of California, Berkeley; the disturbances at Kent State, the riots 
in Watts, and the final dpbacleat My Lae. 

We are living in a society undergoing great social stress which 
must change and education is the master key to making positive change. 
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*The societal mind of neoteric America with its technological 

inclination must simultaneoiisly advance in humanistic attitude. 

« 

Grandmother Turtle since time immemorial has carried the weight of 
the whole world and all its peoples on her back. She. has a special 
affinity for the peoples' that first trod on her back. Lest, in 
anger, she sink into the sea like Atlantis, allow her children to 
learn about themselves and others to learn from them through Indian 
Studies. 

Tndian Studies programs are existing but the moral, legal, and 
financial commitments must be recognized, continue, expand, and 
increase. With this kind of commitment will emerge the warrior- 
scholar-community activist that will lead^^ this society back to the 
original tenets uppn which this United States of America was founded: 
freedom from oppression, freedom of religion,, freedom of expression. 



freedom of the press, and freedom of assembly. It is the warrior- 
scholar-community activist, the end product of Indian Studies th^t 
will teach you to have respect for your brother's vision. 
Etaomenhess . 
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Introduction 

Under the philosophy of Indian Studies at this University, one 
of the ideatified needs of^ the Indian community is trained leader- 
srhip with a wider scope of understanding in the theoretical signifi- 
cance of Indian cultural perceptions and practices in their appli- 
cation toward change. The need for this understanding exists not* 
only in the Indian community where change is to be made pertinent, 
but also exists in- the non-Indian community where both motive and 
~^tion--fQr_change in the Indian community must have non-Indian sup- 
port and influence on rhp domlliant^ ^ys-tem. 

Change for the purpose of change within the Indian communtty— irs 

not the goal', and few will deny that' it is taking place in terms o*i 

i 

available programs for development. But far too many do not realize 

\ 

that the criteria for most of these programs are established by the 
dominant society which, in effect, subverts Indian criteria as bases 



for change. The nature of this form of domination intimidates 
Indian leadership because of their dependence on outside resources 
for funds and guidance. This domination may become so conditional 
that initial motive as the inducement for action is compromised in 
order td get funds. This situation can be corrected if training 
offers opportunity to understand the relative strength of Indian 
self-determination as a rational concept fitted into and support- 
able by the dominant system. Training must 'seek understanding of 
Indians in their tribal efficacy as determinable within the domi- 
nant system's process and also within processes inherent in 
tribal institutions that are still recognized as beyond the domi- 
nant system's right to control. Undergraduate training in its 
pursuit of general and technical education is often rendered in- 
adequate as a basis for the development of leaHprship that re- 
quires more comprehensive treatment of materials than its curricu- 
lum can offer. , 

By way of- analogy, training at the undergraduate level pro- 
.duces "carpenters'* whvoc training is primarily concerned with ac- 
quiring technical skills for assuming traditional roles. In the 
case of Indian technicians or "carpenters" who return to the 
Indian community, their technical training at best gives them only 
functions that carry out predetermined goals introduced from with- 
out, and not the type of leadership functions which can pr^oduce 

creative process for changes that enhance the development of the 

\ 

environment as only the Indian, in his familiarity and understand- 
ing of it, can perceive. 

Without training for broader understanding beyond the 

- 



requisites attending ,the technician's role, the Indian in tnis 
situation not only is at a distinct disadvantage in dealing with 
the rationale of the existing system in prder to influence and re- 
'dijrect It. But the Indian technician is often seen by the Indian 
community as supporting a system contrived by the outside world to 
dispossess the Indian. On the other hand, more specialized train- 
ing in the^ development of independent reasoning and judgment upon 
broader perspectives in the relations between Indian ajid non- 
Indiati systems could provide the "architectural" approach in bring- 
ing^bout change policies that assert Indian self-determination. 

Indian Studies at the Graduate Level 

The' training of the kind of leadership envisioned in AIS is 
sreen through a graduate study approach which takes the student, 
whether Indian or non- Indian, to a, point where he already possess- 
es a well-balanced general education, upon which to build a more 
comprehensive and specialized understanding \>£ Indian systems for 
a comparative analysis. Obviously, there is no magic in gtafluate 
level trailing as such, but even under /the traditional approach to 
graduate study^the opportunity for deeper penetration into any 
given subject matter through more intensive treatment of litera- 
ture and independent investigation offers the stimulation and en- 
couragement for comparison and analysis at broader levels. This 
investigation must lead 'to conclusions closer'to the "big picture" 
as the initial point from which to draw more specific conclusions. 

The in-depth study of the relationship between Indian and 
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non-Indian based views and practices offers the opportunity to 
evaluate the direction of general development in the Indian commu- 
nity. The significance of evaluation skills for Indian students 
particularly becomes even more important when viewed in light of 
situations where programs for developmeat have lacked evaluation 
and prediction processes based on goals that could be formulated 
from within the framework of the Indian cultural value system. 
The development of this skill, indeed, offers to the Indian commu^ 
nity a new type of resource people whose enlightened sensitivity 
to Indian-oriented needs can have a lasting impact upon leadership 
process for expanding alternative courses of action. 

In the context of training, non-Indian student involvement 
with Indian ibbues through a program of comprehensive analysis en- 
ables him to understand that Jndian perceptions about change could 
be .significant in promoting the rationality of long-ranged Indian 

development with support from the non-Indian system! In the past 

r 

nearly all changes in 'Indian affairs have come at the instance of 
the non-Indian system to suit its purposes and control. ^ There is 
need to transmit better understanding .for Indiafn community-based 
beliefb abour change to educate the non-Indian toward support for 
changes that are suitable to Indian purposes and contr*bl. 

It beCoihes apparent , in Th'is light , that past controls in 
Indian affairs, such as public opinion, legislative action and 
policy management of funds for programs have paid little or no 
attention to the effects of cross-cultural values upon determina-' 
tions of Indian need. The Indian ethic has had no part in deter-^ 
mining their own destiny. Instead, there has b^en an overemphasis 
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in recent times on rights of Indians in their ethnic sense to de- 
termine their political equality frhm which to derive their enti- 
tlesient' and hence, need. The result is the notion of affirmative 
action which is a plan to achieve national goals in putting 
Indians and other ethnic groups in their "rightful" places within 
the scheme of intergration. In this respect, the goal is politi- 
cal stature emphasizing economic development as a primary step 
toward 'self-sufficiency and equality with the masses. The Indian 
system, although going through the motions of cooperating with 
economic development-oriented programs, is still philosophically 
in pursuit of the quality of life in terms of ea^h tribal precept 
about human growth, even ^t the hands of the Great White Father to 
whom they look for support in this fulfillment. 

While affirmative action unjdoubtedly offers oppottunities to 
all ethnic groups in their desire to achieve equal status in the 
existing system, it may "not be the primary opportunity for those 
Indians whose tribal status looks to;^nghts that go beyond the 
scope of constitutional protection for achievement of their goals. 
Ideallyj^.^jthefe^should come a time when the Indian community will 
have complete control of its destiny, but in th^j^xaT&tical reality 

of existing relations^with the dominant system, the Indian system " 

> 

in its development needs requires the support and to some extent 

'r 

the favor of the dominant society. 

A program of study which puts strong emphasis on independent 
investigation and intensive literature under guidance of faculty 
who are themselves proven students of Indian topics in some aspect 
is the kind envisioned for AIS ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ stage for the 
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development of theoretical skills. This exposure 'along vith 
tribal exp,erience in cultural usages and concepts, are seen as 
necessary elements for hypothesizing perspectives in tribal-f eder- 
al relations for better understanding of their pertinence to change 
policies. - This relationship, deeply rooted in the historical ori- 
gins of national development, invokes a comparison between tribes 
and th^ Federal government ii^ their socio-politidal and economic 
aspects and their significance for interpretations of Indian pro- 
grams policies. 

In principle, this comprehensive picture is seldom given prag- 
matic consideration by those concerned with Indian program formu- 
lation. It is assumed that this aspect of understanding and 
application of ^fundamental theoretical relations to planning and 
fon!iulat;lng policy goals ,dpes not exist as a specialized treatment 
for^study and^ training. Yet, the outcry of Indian protest against* 
the goals of program development continues * In the, face of plenty, 
we must be constantly reminded that we hav€ not realized how great- 
ly the Indian people, as all other people, rely on the ancient but 
venerable teachings of their lore as precedents ta use in a strug- 
gle with their environment* As environments go, the dominating 
and technological society in which the Indian finds, himself today 
is no different from any other past environment in which the Indian 
has had to turn to ancient precedents for guidelines to survival. 

Background 

Top level administrative support for the American Indian 
Studies Program at this .University has roots in its continuing' 



interest and connnitment ' to Southwestern Indian cultures over a 
period of sixty years through direct involvement in the areas of 
education, research, and service. Two years after the University 
accepted its first student enrollment in 1891, the 17th Arizona 
Territorial Legislature apprWed the Arizona State Museum at the 
University for the purpose of excavating and restoring Indian 
sites, preserving and displaying their cultural objects, and inter- 
preting these data as part of the Indians' historical past. The 
role of the museum has been that of providing a link between the 
past and present Indian cultures of the Southwest. 

These roots have bepome, perhaps, the most important founda- 
tional development^ for the establishment of American Indian Studies 
at this Universt^ty by providing bases for familiarity with Indians 
of the Southwest, ^le philosophy and purpose of Indian studies have, 
therefore, found more willing acceptance here than they might have 
elsewhere under circumstances lacking this background. The general 
nature and character of University interest developed from its . 
involvement in Indian affairs are seen as important constituents to 
an environment of the kind in which Indian studies can be planted 
and be expected to grow. 

In 1915, the museum invited Dr. Andrew E. Douglass from 'the 
Flagstaff area to be Director, who was widely respected for his work 
with Hopi and Navajo leaders in the restoration and interpr^itation 
of early Indian history. Because of his interest in climatology he 
developed a technique in tree ripg study called dendrochronology 
for dating Indian habitation^ and explaining migrations covering a 
millennium of time. Dr, Douglass directly influenced 'the development 
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of pollen study and climatology within the College of Earth 
Sciences. These two forms of analyses have been helpful in inter- 
preting environmental history of early Indians and provide a base- 
line of information for the study of Indian change process. 
^ An example of direct involvement between an Indian community 
and the museum was the' excavations of Snaketown, an ancient Hohokam 
site located on the Gila River Reservation. With a cooperative^ 
agreement between Governor Lloyd Allison and Dr. Emil Haury,' the 
Tribal Council passed a resolution permitting the excavation and 
providing Pima workmen. The work conducted at this site in 1964 
resulted in the restoration of priceless Hohokam artifacts, some 
of which are displayed at the Pima Culture Center, and numerous 
publications interpreting the life of a pre-historic Indian society 
in its sophisticated development of irrigation and its relationship 
with other similar Mexican Indian societies. Another result is a 
color movie with a narrative showing varying stages of the excava- 
tion and intrepeting the social processes through time which offers 
Pimas a rich source of cultural history. It w«is through the in- 
fluence of Governor Allison and Dr. Haury that the Snaketown site 
was established as a national monument. 

In 1915 the University was reorganized to include the College 
of Agriculture and the Agricultural Experiment Station for provid- 
ing education, research, and service to Arizona's rapidly growing 
agricultural development. From that^ time, until 1968 when the 
University contracted with the Bureau of Indian Affairs to assume 
cooperative extension services to Arizona Indian communities, the< 

College of Agriculture provided services in training and research, 
* • 
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in plant development, range management, and irrigation practices. 

r 

Genetic research with selective cattle breeding programs improved 
several tribal herds, and the development of arid land grasses 
offered superior cattle feed. 

The BIA contract offers services at nine Arizona Indian reser- 
vations, employing twenty-five trained'and apprenticing people with 
three back-up personnel at state offices located both on and off 
campus. In addition to the nearly one-half million dollars of Fed- 
eral funds, the University matches with nearly forty percent of 
that amount in additional resources. Under this service an effort 
is made to involve the Indian communities in the development of 
youth programs, home services, and agricultural advisory services. 
Indians are employed in positions for which they qualify. More 
importantly, this program serves to stimulate career selection into 
the various fields of agriculture among Indian youth. 

There wete many direct involvements between Arizona Indian 
communities and the University between 1915 and 1968 in the area 
of mineral exploration and advisory services from the Bureau of 
Mines, activities for which space will not permit an accurate 
report. 

In 1952 the Bureau of Ethnic Research (BER) was established as 
part of the anthropology department under the direction of Dr. 
William Kelly ,^ an anthropologist known. for his research in Jndian 
social change and the application of anthropology in problem- 
solving. The BER conductes studies in the effects of modem 

society's pressures oir Indian societies and provides information 

I 

to many Indian leaders about alternatives in self-rule. In a 
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contract with the National Institutes of Health, the ^ER completed 
an analysis of Papago settlement patterns, migrations in seasonal 
employment and styles of living, resulting in numberous publica- 
tions providing information for the development of AIS. 

In 1959 an Indian Student Advisor's position was provided by 
the University to serve an expanding Indian student body in need 
of special counseling services in college adjustment. This posi- 
tion offers a rich source of knowledge about needs of Indians in 
cdllege life. The advisor's office is presently located under the 
Dean of Students and employs two full-time counselors and a 
secretary. 

The President of the University established the position of 
Coordinator of Indian Programs in 1968. The Coordinator is res- 
ponsible directly to the Vice President for University Relations 
and coordinates many of the request for university resources in 
the development of Indian hyman and natural resources. The Presi- 
dent also appointed an Advisory Committee on Indian Affairs to 
assist the Coordinator with his work and advise the President of ^ 
the degree of University involvement. 

The appointment of the Advisory Committee, consisting of 
college deans and department heads, and the position of coordina- 
tor was a vital factor in gaining top administrative support in 
the development of Indian Programs. This Committee was most in- 
strumental in gaining University support of a policy statement 
defining the University's role with Indian communities, respecting 
their< right to self-determination. 

Other resources that provided a baseline for the development^ 



of AIS include a large body of publication* from the Arizona Press, 
dealing with Indian topics and with a large number of mastery's 
theses and doctoral dissertations ♦ In 1968 ^lere were many publi- 
cations utilizing Indian topic matter by the Arizona Press, including 
195 master's theses, and 73 doctoral dissertation. Even though the 
major portion of these research works of Indian Affairs were 
directed by the anthropology department, 47 theses were approved by 
such departments as, Agricultural Economics, History, Political Science 
and Education* 

The 1968. University catalogue lists over 12C semester hours of 
credit in 'Indian subject matter and th6se cqurses are listed within 
the areas of Agriculture, Education, Law, Nursing, Sociology, Govern- 
ment and Anthropology. 

The foundation of University commitment and involvement with 
Arizona Indians was firmly established as a baseline in 1968 with 
the preparation of a proposal to the Ford Foundation for the develop- 
ment of an American Indian Studies Program under the leadejlship of 
Dr. Edward P. Dozier, a Tewa from the Santa Clara Pueblo and an anthro- 
pologist of • considerable international fame. 

■ c - 

formalization of American Indi 

Dr. Dozier organized a committee to determine the University's 
position in the development of the AIS program. It was the position of 
this committee that the AIS program would be a logical extension of a 
long jiistory of commitment to Indian commmnity development. The Ford 
proposal reviewed the growing educational needs of nearly 100,000 

Arizona Indians meeting these needs must be considered as part 

t ' " . 
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of the University's regular coinmitment to all of Arizona's resi- 
dents. The immediate progj?em objectives were to recognize that 
the potential contribution "in Indian education requires partici- 
pation of American Indian faculty and staff/' The depth of Dr. 

Dozier*s insight was illustrated in the following words, "By 

s 

virtue of their cultural backgrounds, qualified American Indians 
axe uniquely capable of providing creative insights into their 
chosen fields and ef attracting both Indian and non-Indian students 
to the interdisciplinary Indian Studies Program/' Recognizing the 
difficulty of locating qualified faculty from the Indian population 
and the importance of recruiting faculty members who were qualified 
according to the criteria set by the individual departments. Dr. 
Dozier said, "If such faculty (Indian Studies) are not themselves 
American Indians they should at least be qualified as proven stu- 
dents and teach^ers of those aspects of American Indian culture/* 

At the University in 1968, there wer'e four American Indians in 
professional positions • The Ford Grant required that state funds 
be matched with Ford's to provide seven faculty positons. The 
University exceeded the terms of the^ |rant in stating that these 

positions would be firmly established within individual departments 

i 

at the termination of Ford's five-year commitment. 

After much deliberation the Committee decided not to isolate 
the AIS program as a special University department. Rather, thesB 
AIS positions were made available throughout the total University 
system enabling the responsibility for AIS .to be diffused, thus 
emphasizing a multi^disciplin^ry approach. 'This- decision' provided 

. ' r ^ 

for greater University involvement, but it alscj^posed serious - - 

? : 
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problems in gaining commitments of various departments. 

A serious effort was made by the committee to elicit support 
for AIS from college deans, department heads, directors of pro- 
grams, individual faculty and staff. Functioning with Support 
from the Pxesident's Office allowed the committee greater ease of 
contact with these staff members. Although it was not an easy 

task to convince these people of the importance of providing a 

r' / 

degree of commitment to a population representing six percent of 

■J 

Arizona's total, response has been quite favorable in supporting 
AIS, and interest remai^is high in filling the remaining three 
positions . 

Aside from the tremendous history of involvement and support 
for Indian Programs at the University, the AIS program provides an 
excellent opportunity for disseminating information of current 
Indian affairs- 'This is a function of the Coordinator ^^^^ Indian 
Programs* Office with AIS faculty providing baseline data for 
curriculum development and assisting with graduate student study 
assignments . 

All of the students are encouraged to become directly inter- 
ested in tribal communities through University programs, especial- 
ly those Indian students for whom direct involvement may be possi- 
ble. There is strong interest among nq^-Indian students to become 
involved in Indian communities, but this requires the development 
of greater degree of coordination with Indian communities. In 
some few instances such students are alreadAr involved with Indian 
communities through program contracts between the tribe and the 
University. 
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In summary, top administrative support for AIS has been built 
upon a foundation .of a demonstrated long-term involvement with 
Indian affairs • This "support was facilitated through the Presi- 
dent Office and the powerful influence of his Advisory Committee 
on Indian Affairs. -s. 

Top administrators are excited about the potential of training 
Indian leadership as outlined above. The Indian student enroll- 
ment since 1968 has multiplied five times. Since 1941 seventy 
degrees have been awarded to Indian students, (seven of these at 
doctoral level) providing a baselin^-^<u;^ theoretical understanding 
of the outside world in translating technical knowledge for Indian 
development. Over a twelve. month period (September 72-73), the 
Coordinator reviewed University contracts and proposals calling 
for over two million dollars in program fund^ for Indian affairs. 
It is felt that the degree of University commitment will become 
even greater as our graduating students return to serve their home 
communities. 

4 

Summary 

American Indian Studies, in regality, is but a formalization of 
the longstanding interest and involvement by the University of 
Arizona in Indian related^ activities. It was not a new concept 
demanding an adjustment in views and attitudes about Indians that 
were not already implicit in many activities affecting Indians in 
which the University was involved. In recent years, the Adminis- 
tration has fostered closer relations between the University's 
resources and the total community of Arizona in its function -as a 
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public institution. This new emphasis buttresses University 
relations with Indian communities already established as a policy 
of the University. \ 



The formalization of Indian Studies then has ,the effect of 

broadening its conceptual boundaries into the total structure of 

the University's larger scope in education, research and service. 
< 

-The importance of pursuing ^this approach in establishing Indian 
Studies is to gai^ a stronger likelihood for long-term programs 
which find support in conventionalized forms already associated 
with the existing system. It is equally important to recognize 
the probability that short-term support could only result from 
isolating Indian Studies from the institution. This is especially 
true where the isolation is justified by the uniqueness and criti- 
cal nature of Indian needs. 
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Introduction 

Ls there a need for American Indian history and cultural courses 
at the college and graduate level for non-Indians? Would^a prospec- 
tive political scientist, teacher, lawyer, banker or businessman 
benefit in the adult years of his life from Indian Studies courses 
taken during. his educational years? At a time when we are confronted 
with very grave !lcgal, moral, social and political problems, com- 
pounded by the ribe of cultural^ nationalism, can we find anything 
worthwhile and beneficial in Indian Studie^for the non-Indian? 

In an effort to find a positive answer to these questions, this 
paper is going to concern itself with the Indian as he is seen in 
formal American History, as he is- imagined and as he is to White "^insti- 
tutions, and from these rather imprecise images suggq^^^.utions to 
the negative status of Indians in White America . It is jpossible that 
understanding and helping each other to worJc together as a community, 



or on a larger scale as a nation^ in part lies in fotfmal education 
which admits the relevancy of Indian history and culture as an in- ' 



tegral part of an academic program for non-Indians. 

There are many areas in this country such as the Pacific North- 
west where it is difficult for professional people to travel throu-gh 
life and form careers without confronting American Indians in one 
manner or another. Most people tend to avpid such encounters but 
they often do not understand why they shy away from these experiences. 
The city of Aubyrn, Washington, for example, with a population of 
25,000 borders on the Muckles^oot Itidian Reservation which has a' 
population .of some 800 Indians. Presently there is not a single job 
in Auburn held by a Muckleshoot Indian. No attorney' in the city 
will take an Indiaacase; ipost claim an ignorance of Indian law as 
an excuse for^heir refusal. In the past 15 years only one Muckle- 
shoot^Indian has graduated from Auburn High School. Only hostility 
and ignorance characterize the relationships of , Indians and Whites 
in this city. 

The situation in which the city of Auburn aiiu the Muckleshoots 
find themselves notj uncommon* It is repeated a thousand fold 
'across our nation everywhere that Indian reservations exist. It 
causes one to wonder how many Americans know what an Indian is? After 
more than 60 years of Hollywood movies, two decades of television, 
millions of dime novels, Alcatfaz, the Fort Lawton seige , the^rail 
of Broken Treaties and finally Wounded Knee 1973, how many Americans 
can -begin to make <iny sense out of the corrupted historical images 
and the rhetoric of contemporary social protest? Why does^ it matter? 
there anything inherent in Indian history and culture that would 



6e worth learning or that would provide us, if not the answers to 
se questions, at least the ability to phrase questions about 
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these problems? ^ 

Indians and the Textbooks 

Probably one of the most inf^uencial factors in determining the 
.attitudes of people is the subject matter that they learn in their 
eaTly, years. The textbooks used in the Pacific Northwest earlier- in 
this century were notorious for 'their unfair and abrupt treatment of 
Indians. We find today that the American Indian, is lost somewhere 

between the movie imagery of the Old West and the actual cultural 

't 

and historical truths about American Indians. Unfortunately the 

image of Indians promulgated in the textbooks used decades ago in the 

Pacific MoJithwest smacked tnore of the old western stereotypes than 

of the historical ^realities behind the myths. 

During the- 1930s, for example, a popular history book used in 

the schools was Professor David SayiHe Muzzey's History of-, the 

American People * At the very beginning of his textbook, Muzzey 

statues* that although some Indian tribes had learned to construct 

elaborate calenders and temples, to* weave rugs and fabrics, bake 

pottery, and build homes:' 

Other tribes were sunk in bestial savagery, sheltering themselves 
from wind and snow behind .piles of brushwood, wallowing in the 
southern mud like hogs, eating roots, grass j- spakes, lizards, 
^nd dying by thousands from the ravages pf the beasts and the 
diseases against which they were powerless to, protect themselves. 
" ' Nowhere had they risen above the stage of "barbarism. 1 

Muzzey further notes that, "For the ethnologist the American Indians 

have been a picturesque object of study; for the government, s^ince 
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the days of the earliest settlers /they have been an obstruction to 

2 ' . 

be removed/* (and) "They (the Indians) have contributed almost 

nothing to the "making of America. The New World was a virgin con- 
tinent for the European discoverers and their descendants, to make f 
of' it what they would, 

^ With these attitudes being ingrained into the impressionable 
minds of students in the 1930 *s and emerging today in the mature adults 
as subliminal ^attitudes of antagonism against Indians it should be no 
wonder that the majority of Whites in Washington state believe that 
Indians have no rights whatsoever and ar*, just ^ drain on American 
society « 

The attitudes of White America did not vary much as the years 
passed. In 1946, the Norwood Press, Norwood, Massachusetts, publish- 
ed Magruder's American^ Government , a textbook which was widely^ used 
in the Seattle School .District and other parts of the nation and can 
be said to be a more sophisticated version of the basic American myth 
as earlier articulated in Muzzey's history book. 

The textbook described the Indian citizenship status as fallowi>. 

In ^,24 Congress extended American citizenship to all In'^ans 
born ia the United States. The aim was to prepare them to per- 
form social, political, and legal duties of cittzenship as any 
other citizen of the state in which they live. In other words, 
every Indian was expected to learn to hoe his own row among 
Whites.^ • 

if 

No mention was made of the ongoing exercise of treaty rights by the 
trides, the Indian Reorganization Act which proved to'be the most 
important Indian legislation in American history or the more recent 
Indian Claims Commissioa wjiich was Introduced by Washington state's 
own Congressman Hepry M. Jackson. 

The textbook seemed to imply that Indian laziness was at the 



root of Indian problems and that with American citizenship woald 
come a magical transf onnation'of Indians into hard working American 
Protestants. A high school student of the I940's would be in his AO's 
today. The attitudes that Indians are citizens and that their pro- 
blems come from laziness could certainly be checked by doing a survey 
of those people in that age group today. Perhaps one of the reasons 
why Whites in Washington do not believe that Indians have fishing 
rights from trea-ties is that they were taught that Indians were citi- 
zens and citizens only . 

Textbooks of the 50's and 60's didn't change much in this oblique 
and contermptuous treatment of the American Indian. In spite of the 
increased awareness of social problems and the demands of minority 
groups to receive attention, the story of the betraryel of American 
Indians by American institutions was not mentioned. It wasn't until 
the very late 60' s and early 70' s that textbooks began to shift away 
fyom this negative attitude toward Indians.^ In a Holt Rinehart and 
Winston textbook, Discovering ^American History by Allan 0. KoWnslar 
and DonajLd B. Frizzie which is currently in wide use, we find an in- 

f tereiting shift in the role of Indians in American history. 

American Irrfians liad gone from a negative image to a state of 
virtual nonexistence. In Holt Rinehart 's text i)f some 800 pages, 
the Indian appears in only a few places, primarily as the people en- 
countered by the first wave of European explorers and pilgrims. There 
one section, which deals *with William Penn's letter to the Indians 

JLn which Penn evokes God's name and assures the Indians of his peaceful 
intent. la another section this textbook cites a speech by a Delaware 
chief and is titled '*What White Men Are Like^.". In this speech, it is 
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tbe White man that is cast in a negative and scornful manner, "I 
admit there are good White men, but they bear no proportion to the 
bad; the ^bad must be the strongest, for they rule."^ 

The subject" of Unit VII is titled "The Last West and Industrial- 
ism 1860-1920," and consists of some thirty pages. It deals largely 
with the role of the cowboy and the dime novel. Strangely, there is 
not one word mentioned about the Indians, no comment on Indian life 
on the reservations, no word on the Massacres at Sand Creek and 
Wounde4 Knee, and no mention of the Dawes Act of 1887 which did more 
than anything to open the remaining lands of the Old West. It is 
as if the American Indian had vanished from this continent sometime 
before the Civil War. It would seem that the American Indian has 
run the gamut of negative images into oblivion. 

With this survey of textbooks we see that for the better part 
of this century millions of school children have had a negative image 
of Indians drilled into their heads. The children who were systema- ^ 
tical^y subjected to this propaganda in decades past are now voters, 
taxpayers, and policy -makers . They form that 'Substantial core of 
American society that supports cha^nge but only a little change, that 
seeks tolerance but only "a little tolerance, and that must be educat- 
ed if the pressing social problems of our time are to be solved. 

Until very recent years with the exception of anthropology there 
was no effort made in colleges and universities to pursue academic 
work in the^ields 9^ Indian history and culture. It seemed that 
David MuEzey's appraisal that "they have contributed almost nothing 
to the making of America" vas to be taken literally by the academic es 
tablishraent. Yet Indian history and culture do exist and have always 
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been an integral part of America's experience of herself. Without 
Indians, for example, the nature of the western^j^perience would be 

far different^ 

Our literature seems to have some classics dealing with Indians, 
They are James Fennemore Cooper's The Last of the Mphicans , 
Longfellow's "The S,opg of Hiawatha" and others give a stilted if"' 
restricted vision of t/he Indian. Other, wo'rk^ such as Ht^ingway's 
Nick Adams stories and D,H, Lawrence's essays hint at an understand- 
ing of the Indian experience for other Americans, But even in the 
field of fiction, the subject matter has hardly been pursued so 
that if school children wanted an understanding of American Indians 
they would be hard pressed to find anything meaningful. White Ameri- 
cans have been deprived of the right to consider Atoerican Indians 
apart from the cherished stereotypes which have been perpetuated 
about them. 

Cities, counties, towns, rivers, mountains anji hundreds of other 
places bear Indian names. The city of Seattle, Washington is named 
after Chief Seattle of the Suquamish and Duwamish tribes. There is 
a statue of him in Seattle and high school students pay him honor by 
fighting over which school will get to place a pom pom in his out- 
stretched hand after every football game. In 1853, Chief Seattle 
delivered an eloquent and notable speech on the occasion of the or- 
ganization of Washington Territory. In his speech Seattle said. 

It matters little where we pass the remants of our days. They 
will not be many. The Indian's night promises fto be^darki No.t 
a cingle star of hope hovers above his horizon. Sad-voiced 
winds moan in the 'distance. Grim fate seems to be on the Red 
Man's trai.l, and wherever he goes he will hear the approaching 
footsteps of his fell destroyer and prepare stolidly to meet - 
his doom, as does the wounded doe that hearS the approaching 
footsteps of the hunter. 
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A few more moons, a few mor^' winters and not one of the descen- 
dants of the mighty hosts that once moved, over t-h-is broad land 
. or lived in happy homes, protected by tne Great Spirit, will 
remain to mourn over the graves of a pe opl e , once more powerful 
and hopeful than yours. But why should r mourn at the untimely 
fate of my people? Tribe follows tribe, and nation follows 
nation, like the waves of , the sea. It is the order of nature, 
and re gret is useless. Your time of decay may be distant , but ' 
it will surely come, for even the White man whose God walked ~ 
and talked with him as friend with friend, cannot be exempt 
from the common destiny. We may be brothers after all. We 
will see. 

While every grade school, high school, and college student is exposed 
to the oratory of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln and other 
White heroes, the nbtable speeches of great Indian leaders are passed 
off a<; insignificant and unimportant. Chief Seattle's oratory is not 
seen to be important reading even in the Seattle School System which 
bears his naioe. He and his people were a part of the history of 
Seattle and yet excepting his name and his statue the city of Seattle 
seems content to let his spirit walk in solitude. So too ^It is with 
other cities and places across the nation. 

Indian religion and art are not considered as worthy subjects * 
either in fche school system or in the secular fields' of American 
society. Having scan Indians downgraded in their classrooms during 
their formative years, many Americans did not think tc^ examine whether 
.or not Indian religions and cultures could be seen in the fields of 
religion and art as having unique substance and content. The art 
student does not study the particular forms of Indian art whether 
sculpture or handicrafts th.^ theologian does- not take the peculiar 
forms of Indian religion seriously as manifestations of man's reli- 
gious spirit. 

Indian art has faded into the distant past and those pieces that 
should have occupied an honored part of the world's art Jlieritage have.^ 



been lost. The tribal art forms are recognized today only as parts 
of the collections of western art buffs. Much Indian art is con- 
demned to the status of curio shop souvenirs. Where the Greek, 
Roman, Baroque, Gothic , .Renaissance , impressionistic and modem 
art forms have an honored place in tHe world's museum, Indian art 



has received no such recognition. Perhaps part of the reason is ^ 
that Indian arts were also utilitarian; they had a practical purpose 
and were not created simply for show. 

American history as it is seen, taught, and felt by White Amer- 
icans lacks the presence of Indians which, as D.H. Lawrence notes, 
will forever "brood" over the land. The need for Indian Studies pro- 
grams is therefore not simply one of recognizing the^demands of 
Indian students but a real^need to fill a gnawing need of non-Indians 
for truth and substance in their educatiop. It will also, hopefully, 
present a fair and honest case of what American history was^and gen- 
erations of Whites will not^^d^paiss Ii^ians by definition. . .by the 
definitions they have been taught in their formative years. 



The Indian As He Is Imagined * ^ 



As with all neglected things, there has been a price to pay, so 
it is with our neglect of American Indian history. The Indian history 
we do have is distorted and corrupted, ^t is the kind of ^history that 
prompts a five year old to ask her father, after watching Saturday 
morning cartoons, "Daddy, why do Indians kill people?" The television 
is full of people killing people, but somehow when an Indian is por- 
trayed in the act of killing it is different. Different enough and 
subtle enough td draw the attention of a five year old. It appears' , 
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as ^ fearful and deliberately spiteful act. 

I \ 

Earlier, Professq'r Muzzey was quoted as saying: "...the Ameri- 

can Indians have been a picturesque object of study." Indeed, they 

have. Millions of dojllars have been generated at the box office. 

John Wayne has killed! more Indians in twenty years on the silver 



screen than the U.S. 



Array was able to kill over(i50 yeai\s on the 



field of battle. No^ only that but killing Indians was made enjoy- 
able for eO^e ry Ameritan boy whp ever attended a Saturday matinee. 
This Christmas, thousands of boys will receive cap guns and play 
Buffalo rifles with which they will try to better John Wayne's 
score on imaginary Indians. More recordin 



din^^-'^lTke "Cherokee People" 



and "Indian Squaw" Will hit the* top twenty list and we'll all feel 
better because we listened to them. C6me Saturday night, there will 

I 

be a rerun of "Apaqhe Upris*n*g;*** on television and a commercial about 

a tear running down his cheek over pollution. 



a stoic Indian wit 



Nearly ^very gjcade 



school teacher has taken a sudden keen interest 



in the use of Indians as a teaching tool. It holds the interest of. 

/ 

the child and the child can learn to count by reciting "10 little 
Indians." 

The only image the American people really have of the Indian 
is the one that has been perpetuated for commerci-al purposes. Even 
Presidential candidates will travel to an Indian reservation to have 
their pictures taken irn a war bonnet with a real live Indian chief. 
And> of course, everybody knows somebody who works with an Indian 
who is a real pi>e guy and not lazy like* the rest. ; 

^Through years commercial images, distorted, incorrect history, 



an^ exclusion from American life, the Indian has come to be stereotyped 
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as a person who, when he can't make it in the White man's world, 

i 

turns to drink. This image leads inevitably to the familiar state- 
ment, "We caa' t hire Indians because "they are not dependable, and 
besides they all get government checks." Both of these ralTlonali- 
zations for not hiring an Indian are untrue but they are rv^al enough 
to employers Co be believed.. We could gvercome them In part through^ 
the formal education processes. 

Compounding the problem of stereotyping Indians is that what- 
*ever nominal attention is paid to them is focused on the p'ast. 
Little or no attention is devoted to the Indian culture «f tod^y. 
Modern Indian culture is as rich as it ever was.* Today's Indian is 

as much a part of tociay*»? s America as his ancestors^were a part of 

" ^ ' ' - \ 

yesterday.. The reservation's low life expectancy and high unemploy- 
f 

ment rate notwithstanding, today's Indian has the capacity t'o*bring 
untapped resources to the college classroom and the community. 

The Indian In White Institutions 

Our nation's policy towards Indians has vacillated between cov* 
ert assimilation .of Indians and outright termination of the legal 
relationship with the tribes; neither extreme has been beneficial to 
the Indian or the Nation, Besides depd^Sing on^ White ^ understanding 

of Indians, their future ^iil be largely dependent upbn the extent 

/ ^ 

to which they will be allowed to manage their own affairs. 

In Presideat Nixon's message to Gongr^^ss on Indian Affairs, July 
8, 1970 ha said, "The tirst American^,^ the Indian,, are the most de- 
*prived ^nd most isolated minority group in our nation. On virtually 
every scale of measurement, unemployment, income, education, health, 
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the condition of the Indian people ranks at the bottom ...This cpn- 

8 

dition is the heritage of centuries of injustice/' In his 1970 
proposals to Congress, President Nixqn urged the Interior Department 
and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to empower 
Indians with more control over Federal Indian programs. Only after 
many years of neglect and" the demands of Indians has the Federal' 
government started to respond. An Indian has b^etl named to\ead the ; 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, so too with many of 'the top jobs. 

In order to effect some equity in employment practices, the 92ad 
. Congress passed into law the "Equal Employment Opportunity Act of, , 
1972," Public Law 92-261. This law applies to all minorities and 
puts some very sharp teeth into the enforcement of \XawfUl practices 
as defined by the act. In addition, very elaborate regulations, ^: 
guidelines, and directives have been sent out to goverrlment agencies 
and others detailing how the Equal Employment Opportunity Act (EEOO 
has been directed to determine their minority status and report rt 
by code. The American Indian tias a code designation of '3.' Further, , 
the regulations state that, "Data shall be collected only by visual 
identification.../' which means, if you don't see an Indian, you don't 
have an Indian. The problem here is what does dn Indian look like. 
In the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs ' book, 
"Answers to Your Questions about American Indians," the question is 
posed, "What is an Indian?" Their ajwwer : "There is no general leg- 
islative or judicial definition or 'an Indian' that can be used to 

"9 

identify a person as an Indian..." Thus the bureaucratic problem 
becomes "how do you visually identify an Indian when many Indians 
lack what is considered Indian physical features?" This problem leads. 



to the very basic problem, which is thje lack of understanding on 
the part of White institutions, and would permit the issuance of 
such a rediculous and inaffective method of gathering ^data. 

Other problems exist within the Federal system which will great,ly 
imped^ the implementation^ and success of the recent EKO Act. The 
most important is the lack of a base of knowledge from which planners 
and those in field agencies will be able to draw as they attempt 
to bring Indians into full participation. The current and most used 
method of informing employers and staff on Indian-White relations is 
the "sensitivity session/' This method usually consist of inviting 
an Indian from the community to a training session. That person may 
6r may not be^c^petent to speak on Indian problems. That, however, 
rarely' makes any difference because what is important, to those who 
,are to be sensitized is that it be an Indian who does the sensitiz- 
ing. The personnel in the training session will, in more cases than 
not, hear how the White man has murdered, imprisoned, and victimized 
and otherwise mistreated the Indians. In more cases than not it will 
all be true, but what those being sensitized will not hear is solu- 
tions to their Qwn inadequate and dis^ortcd vi^ ot American Indian 
history and culture. It is impossible i^^ one, two, or even three 
hour training session to bridge the gap of information left out of 
twelve or fourteen years of education. Because cjlf this basic flaw 
in the backgrounds of those who are writing and administrating EEO 
regulations, all their plans no. matter how well intended are doomed 
toSfailure,. \^ 

One of their shortcomings will include |the development of inade- 
quate hiring practices. They will be ynable to go beyond the tradi- 



tional White standards of education, qualifications, etc., and judge 
Indian applicants by more reasonable methods. Those Indians who -do 
filter into the system through quotas, real or imagined, will find 
their path to promotion biocked by the same White institutional 
standards which will keep most of their brothers out. 

There will be an abundance of vague general statements concern- 
ing method^ of copiilg with the problem. There will be few, if any, 
positive action plans that realistically deal with the impletoentetion 
of EEO. One does not need a crystal ball to predict the failure of 
the EEO Act^ at least as far as Indians are concerned.* The failure 
will come simply because White institutions see the problem as being 
that of Indians and not of themselves. To illustrate this point, a 
questionnaire has been filled out by the*people in the Federal 
system, in the private sector and in various professions. Some 
of those who , are involved in the spirit, intent find implementation 
of the Equal Employment Opportunities Act have filled out these 
questionnaires. 

Although there are some interesting observations to be made on 
individual questionnaires, the real significance lies in the collec- ^ 
tive conclusions . indicating an inability to deal with Indians. On a 
scale of one to ten, most rated their general knowledge of American 
Indians at. four or five. This confession' of ignorance would seem to 
he modest when a critical look is taken at the rest of their answers. 
Of all those questioned only five had taken Indian related courses 
during undergraduate work. All' of those five are recent college 
graduates. Two were "in, anthropology, which in most cases differ 
significantly *fi:ora a historical or political science perspective. 
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Only one was the product of course study designed specifically 
around Indian history and culture* 

Twenty-four said that they encountered Indians in their pro- 
fessions. In most cases, their explanations demonstrate a casual 
almost indifferent and most certainly a superficial attitude. A few 
relate how Indians affect the individual's profession. Concerning 
the question, "Do you feel that courses in American Indian history 
and culture would have been any benefit to you in your profession?" 

i 

most answered yes. However, there are some "ifs," "possibles," and 
other qualified responses. Very few felt it necessary to ad,d any- 
thing in the conments section which once again indrcates a funda-' 
mental lack of interest or credible knowledee on^tue subject of 
Indians as pe*r their professions. 

There are eight questionnaires filled out by persons employed 
in Federal agencies in the Seattle area. These warrant particular 
attention because these people are on the first line of ^implementing the 
EEO Act. If Federal government agencies' staff members l^ck a know- 
ledge and understanding of American* Ind/ians , how can we expect Indians 
to receiv^ fair treatment in recruiting , /hiring , retention, and pro- 
motions? In this group of respondents were three personnel special- 
ists, three personnel management specialists, one' training specialist 
and one psychologist. One of the personnel specialists, the only one 
with formal academic training in Indian history and culture answers 

'\ 

thp question, *'Do you ever encount-er American Indians in your profes- ' 

\ ^ 

sion?" thus: ^ 

Indirectly, I am advised occasionally by Federal agencies that 
a particular person who they want to hire toj: a position is a 
Native American. In addition some Fedetal agencies .inquire, in 



our office for assistance in dealing with EEO programs where 
there are Indian |)opulations . In addition, I come in direct 
contact with* Native Americans who frequently pass before the 
Federal Office Building hopelessly, drunk. ^0 

This 'answer emphasizes that while one government agency is advising 
other government agencie'S throughout the Northwest on the hiring of 
Indians, all ^ag^encies seem to be limited in their ability to deal 
with a situation 'on the doorstep to their office building/ 

Seattle has an extensive and growing Indian population. Like 
many others who cannot find work, the bottle often times provixies a 
temporary solution. One- cannot help but wonder what would happert 
should one of those drunks turn into the Federal Office Building and 
ask for a job. The' psychologist who responded would not give his 
^narae and ^demonstrated a very low 'interest in the entire subject. This 
is unfortunate because this is the very individual who could possibly 
have the greatest impact on the hiring of an Indian before discour- 
agement, frustration, and booze get the better of him. The others 
demonstrate no qualitative or" quantitative skills at alL in rela-, 
tionship to their abilities to effect any substantial, long term im-^< 
provement for Indians within the Federal government system and private 
sector. 

As previously stated, these quejstionnaires have only heuristic 

V 

value, but" if they are an indication of the amount of interest and 
knowledge about Indians then there seems to be little hope for Indian 
employment in government and other agencies. 

The field of social work has also been included in this survey* 
Of' the seven persons .interviewed working the field of social work, 
in an area where there are an estimated 10,000 urban Indians living 
in poverty, all demonstrate the same conclusions reached for thos^ in 



Federal agencies. We fihd the same lack Of fundamental knowledge 
and interest in the problems of a people who have the highest. per- 
centage unemployment rate. Not one of the respondents seems concern- 
ed or interested in the fact that the suicide rate among Indians is 
twiqe the national average and that most Indian suicides are between 
the ages of 15 and 24. There is only one, under financed, under^- 
staffed social agency in the whole Seattle area to deal with Indian 
self help programs. In considering this state of affairs among 
social workers we ,must consider the question, "Where does an Indian 
turn for help in times of stress?'^ For the 10,000 Indians in Seattle 
there 'seems to be very limited resources available. 

Another major field effecting Indians is the field of education. 
Five from this field responded to the questionnaire. They include 
two administrators and three teachers. One of the administrators 
was born and raised on a, reservation and has some Indian relatives, 
but curiously he does not identify himself as an Indian. He is in 
c;Jiarge of the Minority Affairs budget, ^ but does not explain how, he 
works with Indians on the programs available to Indians at his com- 
rfnunity college which is located next to the Muckleshoot Reservation. 
One of the teachers, in the same community college, himself an Asian 
American, states; "From my experience in talking with students as a 
student and an' instructor, specific courges in American Indian history 
^nd culture are not too popular outside of Native American circles. 
In a way, I feel that students become too depressed , and thus 'turned 

11 

off' when they are exposed to negative aspects of American history.*' 
This indeed is a response worthy of comment. This' individual is an 
Ethnic Studies teacher , ^who'-has had no formal academic work in the 
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field of Indian history and culture. It is evident that his precon- 

ceived notions about Indian history are tainted with a very negative 

point of view. What is even more disturbing about this attitude is * 

the assumption that those things which may depress students should 

be eliminated from the teaching of history. Considering the quality 

of textbooks on this subject, it is evident that authors and publish- 

ers share this feeling about American Indian history. 

A ray of encouragement comes from another of the educators who 

had this comment; 

The Native American in Ethnic Studies curriculum need not be is- 
olated like that in a WASP college education structure. It needs, 
not only acceptability as a course in sociology, literature, psy- 
chology, history, and political science. It needs to be estab- 
lished with those disciplines and given the same kind of academic 
respec tibility , allowed to be labeled as ■ undergraduate courses 
in Ethnic Studies assures it a certain death at the hands of ed- 
ucation traditionalists.-^^ 

Others who filled out these questionnaires include a policeman, busi- 
nessman, attorney, minirt^r, and journalist. A banker, whose bank is 
in close proximity to a reservation, and iti an area of high urban 
Indian population refused to fill out the form claiming his superiors 
did not want to get involved* This is one more indication of how 
Indians are excluded from. White society. 

No matter how important the EEO Act of 1972 is; you cannot undo 
decades of academic injustice. to Indians by an act of Congress. There 
is no practical way to go back in time an^i rewrite David Huzzey's, 
Magruder's, and other's distorted racist history. We shall not argue 
the fact of whether or not Muzzey and others were really racist or 
simply products of their times. .That would serve no useful purpose.* 
The fact remains that their viewpoint of Indians in history was and is 
indicative of American education. 



Until very recent years, there have been no Indian history #nd 
culture courses available in colleges and universities, nor would 
there, have been even if public agencies had recognized the need and 
asked for them. What courses are available now are very limited and 
confined to Ethnic Studies programs rather than being an integral 
part of academic disciplines. A recent Washington State Supreme Court 
decision concerning the taxation of cigarettes on reservations re- 
vealed the extent' of the subtle, pervasive and distorted view of bojth 
the historical and modern day Indian within the legjl profession and 
state governments. In his ruling against the Indians, Judge Hewict * 
A. Henry made the following remarks, "Similarly,' the Indians of sev- 
eral .states have reached a stage of acculturation and development that 

makes* desirable extension of state civil jurisdiction ^ to the Indian 

13 

country within their boarders/' 

The subject of acculturation-and degree of development for the 

Indian has never been a consideration of the State of Washington, 

its institutions or population. It is only when the subject of taxes 

is raised that judges, state officials, and others find it convenient 

to view Indians as equals with other citizens,' Judge Henry further 

asserts, "It^was the evident purpose of Congress to facilitate the 

emergence of the Indian from his inferior status as a protected (but 

nevertheless disadvantaged) ward of the Federal government to the 

14 ' 

status of full citizen.,." The judge does not make it clear^ if 
he is referring to cultural inferiority or politipal inferiority. 
Judging from his previous statement, the co-nclusion would seem to 
be cultural inferiority. Although it is popular to think of the 
Indian as being culturally disa'dvantaged , nothing could be further 



from the truth. In fact, the Indian has been politically disadvant- 
aged and that is quite different. Judge Henry^s assertion that if 
the State taxes reservation Indians then they become "full citizens" 
is merely convenient rhetoric to justify, the extention of State 
taxing powers, Taxiirg the sale of cigatettes or anything else "be- 
longing to Indians will do nothing for Indians in job market or in 
lift*ing the stain of educational untruths about Indians, let alone 
lift them from the ranks of the politically disadvattitaged. 

The Negative Role, What We Can Do 

To the question, "Do you feel that courses in American Indian 
history and culture would have been any benefit to you in your pro- 
fe^sion," almost all answered "yes," But few of those who answered 
yes could have explained the meaning of their response. While our 
goverrba^ nt ,^^iji3tituti ^ *prof essions ^ and people have beeQ insist- 
ing that Indians must learn to understand us and our ways and act 
« 

accordingly, we have been unwilling or unable to learn to understand 
Indiana' and their ways and act accordingly. Perhaps this is an 
impossible thing to ask us to do, but if it is, then it is equally 
impossible for us to expect it from Indians, The Equal Employnent 
Opportunity Act of 1972 was in itself an admission that traditional 
methods of treating Indian history and culture haye led to great 
harm to Indian people. Had history not so distorted their role in . 
American history , perhaps things could have been different. Perhaps 
if the people and institutions in Auburn, Washington had understood 
the Muckleshoots and what has happened to them, there would be jobs 
open to Indians in their town. There might even be attorneys who 
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would take an Indian case and feel competent to -win. 

If we are in any way goin^ to change the lot of Indian people 
in America, then we must be willing to change ourselveps. We must be 
willing to accept our deeds for what they were and are. We must be 
willing, to make truth the corne'rstone of our educational system. In 
order to have any long range lasting effect, we must start at the 
very lowest elementary grades. We must be very critical of images 
and stereotyping and not allow them to become the accepted truth. 
In the short run some things can be done to allow the- better imple- 
mentation of the 1972 EEO Act, First, the sensitivity session should 
be augmented with formal academic education of, American Indian his- 
tory and culture, particularly in the geographic location where the 
EEO Act is to be made effective. Everyone, especially those who 
are charged with the implementation, line supervisors, personnel and 
management specialist, planners and field staff, must be included. 
Federal, state and local agencies should encourage the utiliEatign 
of any expertise available at colleges and universities in their area. 

Second, attempts should be made to eliminate stereotyping of 
Indians within an agency. New methods of evaluating qualifications 
should be devised and based on more reasonable standards, as well as 
providing the needed skills and training after employment to insure 
upward mobility. 

Long term improvement for Indians in White society must be pre- 
dicated on the fact that shortcomings exist within White educational 
methods across academic lines. Ethnic studies courses are needed 
now, but eventually the study of Indian history and culture must be 
expanded into traditional academic fields such as American History, 



Political Science, Url^an Studies, Business Management, Psychology, 

r 

etc., whet»fe they should have been in the first place. We should not 
lose sight of the fact that Ethnic Study courses were demanded and 
needed because they had been left out of their rightful place in 
other disci^jlines. 

The only , possible way to eliminate the stereotyping and corrupt- 
ed images which exist within the White society about Indians is ' 
through the established educational process. Immediate steps can be 
taken by encouraging the inclusion of Indian Study courses in the 
academic work of undergraduates and postgraduates. This could be 
encouraged by special Veight given i^ ^employment fd^ tiiose non-Inc|ians 
who have completed such work. Federal,' state and local civil service 
systems already grant added points for veterans and others applying 
for jobs. There seems to be no reasons why the same could not "be 
done for those who briijg added skills in the field of ethnic under- 
standing and expertise, to any given job. 

We need tc rediscover American history and the real role play- 
ed by Indian nations and tribes. We need to rethink the images we 
place in front of the American people. The way to answer a fiv^year 
old's question of *'Why do Indians. kill people?" is with the truth. 
They are *aiso no different ^han, any other minority in respect to 
being victifrms of racist history, movies and television. ' Indians ate 
no different than others when it comes to defending their bOmes, 
families and way of, life. 
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The development of a model for vocational-technical education 
cannot be done in today's technop-Ogical society ^without 'also exam- 
ining the kind of other learning/ that young people receive in the 
school and in places outside the school. All learning must be 
looked at not only in terms of the individual, but relative to the 
needs of society in the areas of manpower, worker satisfaction and 
citizen success or life style* Present manpower and training 
efforts are aimed primarily at those urleducated , disadvantaged and 

9 

unemployed. Essentially they a're, and have been, remedial and 
corrective in nature rather than developmental of human talents 
and preventive of human failure* 

In addition the schools have had' a hidden agenda which forced 
them to .become the selection agencies of society, that is, one of 
their primary tasks was to decide who was not to be educated — who 
should do the unskilled jobs required in a work force that had a 
large amount of unskilled or muscle-related work to be done. In 
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the nature of* things certain minority groups in our nation received 
far .more than their share of these jobs by using an educa^tional 
system which was selective in the area of verbal skill development. 
Whatever the fairness or unfairness may have been, even these jobs 
and this kind of work are in 'very short supply. today . 

This situation has come about due to the application of science 
and technology to the basic industries (agriculture, minJjng and 
fisheries) and to the fabrication and processing of the goods from 
these basic industries. Even many of the service type jobs hav^ 
]?ecome automated and technological. Many of our youth have been 
held off the labor market for so long that neither their educational 
achievejnents nor their greater knowledge makes them employable^. 
Our youth have 'become knowledge rich and experience poor, both at 
the higher income and educational levels as well as at other levels, 
and especially those youth from differing ethnic backgrounds and 
cultural environments. 

The schools have changed little to provide either the experi- 
ence necessary to utilize knowledge and skills or the new skills 
needed to enter the labor market at an entry level which will pro- 
vide continued learning and growth toward a satisfactory carreer and 
life style. In fact, many things our young used to learn as part 
of growing up are now missing from their lives and neither the 
schools nor the rest of society provides these experiences in ade^ 
quate amounts for them to effectively use the knowledge gained in 
school. 

Recent analysis of youth unemployment data gathered by the 
U.S. Department of * Labor (done by The -Manpower Institute of Washing- 
ton, D.C.)' indicates that a larg.er percentage of S;chool dropouts 



get entry level jobs ^ than high schoolT^raduates ^ Formal education 
iji^o tended to isolate our youth from experience, responsibility and 
the real world as it is today. This isolation has always tended 
to be more true for minority groups in our cultfire. .... 

In order to devise a model for skill development one must look 
first at the present nature of the educational experience of our ^- 
youth and determine what essentials are missing and not provided 
either by formal education Ar the rest of society. 

The two things essentially , missing are: (1) the lack of plans ^ 
or programs from which youth can develop a career design and life 
style with viable alternatives to achieve a dignified career and 
life role, and. (2) a lack of experience in terms of responsibility, 
salable work skills or human relation competence required in the 
adult world . 

Essentially the two missing elemenjts are a plan with alter- 
s » 

natives and experience which is usable and related to knowledge and 
skills gained in school. Such an assumption will hold even if the 
young person may have learned the basic tool skills of reading, 
computing and b<^unicating , as well as the general knowledge taught^ 
in school. Even those who have gained specific vocational skills 
have had little help or assistance in making the transition from ' 
school to the work world or from dependency to adulthood. Job skills 
and knowledge are not enough; the human as the unique animal wants 
more. Thus a model for vocational-technical training is not likely 
to be useful unless it is in the context of a future with hope, 
dignity and personal worth related to a life style- that allows the 
individual to become the kind of human he wishes to be. He must 
see his future as one with growth, personal development and an 



/ 



opportunity to contribute to the needs of his family, his * community 
and the world. Such opportunities may be possible to achieve in 
the future if one h^s an education', specific salable skills, a 
life plan and enough experience to use all three in a way that en- 
' hances his future and is usable to society. 

Having said this, let me move now to basic premises which will 
underlie a specific design for an education design with vocational 
and technical training r'ecommendations . 



Basic Premises ; 



ERIC . 



First , preparation for the work world in an adult role requires 
more than just job, skills. 

Seconc^ , students must learn of the career options open to them, 
understand what education and skills they will need in the future, 
and learn how their own hopes, aptitudes and interests will fit 
into some needed adult work role that has a future and provides 
personal self-dignity.' 

Third , too many of our young people are knowledge rich and experience 
poor — they have little opportunity to try their knowledge and skills 
in a real settings outside the school. Neither knowledge nor skills 
become relevant until they are related to usefulness through a 
personal experience in the real world. 

Fourth , the situations necessary to provide students with such 
experiences and to have them learn about the many occupational areas 
where knowledge is used cannot take place within the school building 
alone . 

Fifth , actual work and volunteer experience are necessary to bring 
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^understanding the young about skills other than specific job 
skills that are necessary in the work world. 

Sixth , experiences^with adults (other than teachers, parents, cQpn- 
•selors) are necessary to help the young learn of the concepts of 
responsibility, opportunity, learning on the job, and the consei- 
quences of one's own actions. 

Seventh , every young person must develop a career plan ^with alter- 
native options) which provides for an orderly transition to a next 
step both in learning and experience which is consistent with his 
own aspirations and abilities as well as with the realities of the 
world today and what it may become tomorrow. 

Eighth , every youth must develop basic job entry skills in an area 
of his choice and related, if at all possible, to his career and 
life goals. ^ . 

Ninth, every young person has a right to direct » assistance from the 
^ school upon entry into the l^bor force, designed to continue his 
learning on the job and to aid in his continuing on a career plan. 
Tenth , a follow-up and evaluation system after the youth has 
entered the labor force is necessary to keep the school informed oL 
needed changes in knowledge, experiences and skills. 
Eleventh , adults with specific job skills' must be brought into 6he 
schools to teach. ' ' - , 

Twelf th , every youth must gain the essential tool learning skills 
of reading, computing, writing and speaking in order to function 
effectively in the world of tommorrow* " " ' 

Most research today indicates that the attitudes, hopes, self- 
images and image o*f the" rest 'of the world ^that we carry through life 
are structured in our' early ye^rs and become increasingly difficult 
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to. change as we grow older. It is also true that our children have 
little, if. any, opportunity to find out the role of work as part of" 
the adult life. Work toSay in most cases is carried on away from 
home and the neighborhood and community; children do not under- 
stand why people work or how work may give one worth and dignity as 
well as provide the means by which one gains the kind of life style 
and career one would wish for himself. Few parents, adults or 
teachers could teach children what kinds of work are now available 

or what work will be in the future. There are few adult models to 
* 

see or to pattern after in terms of work. Children today, since 
there is no program in the schools, are isolated from an understanding 
of the social, psychological and economic meaning of work in today's^ 
American society. 

The changing nature of work and of the work force is such that . 
a planned program must be developed to teach the parents and the 
children about the options available through the many new kinds of 
work available that use many aptitudes and talents not used in our 
old industrial or agricultural societies. If ^uch a program is not 
started and carried on at an early age there is little likelihood 
that formal education will be seen as relevant by the youth in the 
school and often by their parents. 

Today's work force is so changing that many new opportunities 

are 'now open th^t could use the unique talents and aptitudes of 

Indians, if .they were carefully assisted in planning both an educa- 

f 

tional and experience design in .t;heir learning. It would seem to 
me that Indians or an^grpup of people, more isolated from the total 
society (the White, upper-class suburbs), is likely to*Kave diffi- . 
culty in helping children and youth plan for the future, obtain a 



variety of reaT life experiences they need aijd gain the knowledge 
an% skills aecessary to make a* transition from school to t;he adult 
work world' unless there is a specific plan throughout the educa- 
tional system to provide these missing ingredients. 

ThereTore; I would recommend ,tirst a program of parental and 
elementary level, career . educat ipn^'designed ' to. bring about awareness 
of the careers available, the knoi^pJ^^sW ^^^^ skills re^^uired and the 
experiences needed to design a life plan^with alternative patterns. 

The woTd "career*^ in this context m^ans more than simply 
pursuing an occupation,^ being employed, or holding .a job. It implies 
that: - ' . - ' . * * 

(1) A career as a purpose in life, ^-influences arid serves to * 
integrate other aspects of life. ' -* ' 

(2) A career may or may not be a paid activity. 

(3) A career does not denote a given educational level . \t 
may demand major pr'eparation and skill or i'qvolve less training 
and less sophisticated skills.*'-... - " ^ ^ 
Career development > therefore, includes the continuous choi-ces ^ 

and adjustments an individual has , to make throughout 'his lif e wi-th 
regard to education, employ^nent and/or voluntary work as those de- 
cisions relate to present and future options and oTte 's .desired life 
style. Major emphasis thus, is i?equired on the. deyelopment of the 
self concept ir) the context of several life roles.' It cannot b,e 



limited t© the traditional concepts of knowledge and Skill develop 
ment, as they relate to jobs, but '^must include awareness, orient 



up- 



t.ion, exploration, 'and progressive practice in developing the 
career aspect of self. At each educatid^nal level, the home, the 
school and" the 'adult cominuni&y are need^ to help students e'xplore 



and clarify self-concepts. Bxperiehces must be followed with 
appropriate feedback t;o help the student understand their meanings 
in terras off one's career self. . * 

This discussion, while too long in some respects, is essential 
to the specific program recommendations of this paper. The ex- 
perience q£ the 1960 's in the manpower, education and poverty pro- 
grams have all indicated the need for much more than simple job 
skills and economic returns; especially is this true for our young. 
This would seem doubly true for Indian youth who have been often 
isolated, forgotten and minimized in the past. Education has nof 
been adopted to their individualized needs and life styles, nor to 

the unique problems of moving from one cultural background int;o 

i 

another 'while still maiat^ining a unique personal and ethnic dignity 

Baped ,on the previ'o^s discussion and premises I j>r^sent the 
following conclusions as bases for specific recommendation^ at the 
end of the paper. , ' ^ \ 

"Conclusions an<i Recommendations, 

f ' ♦ 

e ^ Elementary (K-6) " - ' , - 

i ' * ^ , ^ 

.At the elementary l6ve], a specific pro-am jpf caterer awareness , 

and 'the irole of work-in everyon'e 's lif e must be developed. Whenever 

possible- the fuslqir of the content subjects, as well as reading, 

writing and arithmetic should , be related to specific kinds of woirk- 

and careers. In adidi'tion adults should be brought into the class- 



rooms .to talk to stiidents about their jx)bs and the b^sic learnings 
which are necessary. F^eld trips to places where work is taking, 
place should be plarned whenever they would bring new awareness to 



work and life styles. Whenever possible these adults should be 
Indians who are working and .pleased with their life styles. Indian 



parents and hi^h school students should be used on the field trips ^ 
as guides and assistants . Teacher visitation to the parents' homes 
should also be provided to inform. the parents of the program. 
Community meetings using films and other visual materials should be- 
^ designed for presentation of the school programs and carreer oppor- 
tunities. 

Recommendatfion 

Specific funds should be allocated to provide for the following: 
1. Adult worker visitation to the elementary grades to discuss their 
work and life style. 

2» field trips to places, of work. Where necessary this may take 
more than one day. Indian parents and high school students shpuld 
be included as guides &nd teacher aides. > 

3. Parental visits to the home by teachers to discuss the concept is 
necessary. ♦ . . 

4. Community meetings on careers which include parents, students 
and Indian community 'leadership are necessary. 

5. The use of older Indian youth as tutors for the elementary pupils 
who need help in-yearning basic skills should be provided under don- 

'dicions which give Educational credit tp^^the Indian high school 
youth, and in some ca^s payraent^<)r this tutoring. A program to 
prepare thes^ youth to tutor should be {provided — and is necessary. 

6. .Recognition by the school should be provided to those youth and 
p^ai'e'nts who ar$ helping, and should be^ carried out thrbugh formal 
recognition ceremonies. * * . ' 

7. ^ Vheneyer it c^n be* done, pupil assistance in the' care of the 



school, beautif ication, kitchen and cafeteria i>rograms, teacher 
aides, library work, or^ any other kind of pupil activity tha5 con- 
tributes to^the school or to classmates and community should\be 
carried out. Recognition and actual marks for these activities 

should be provided as well as school credit. 

/ 

Unless such a planned program of career awareness is carried 
out at the elementary level which involves community, parents, older 
students and school personnel, it is not likely that adequate interest 
or enrollment in vocational skill courses will happen. At present 
there are few Federal dollars available for this program" anji al- 
most no state or ^^al monies. 

Junior High (7-9) 

At these grade levels specific exploration of certain jobs and 
occupational areas should begin. At the same time discussion with' 
the student regarding his future and career options available should 
start. The purpose would be to broaden the choices for ai' lif e style 
.or a career rather than attempt to have .the student make a choice; 
therefore exploration of several kinds of work is desirable, along 
with the kintis of education, skills and life style required. 

The ^tart of self study and evaluation of one s interests, 
aptitudes/, aspirations and future plafis should be part of the pro- 
gram. The early and continual involvement of parents is ' necessary , 
through group discussions but with specific conferences with parent, 
student and school personnel. The use of Indian adults and high 
school^ studenta again would be most desirable particularly as big 
brothers or adult advisors outsixie the school setting. 

Whenever possible part-time work which would be mainly of an 
exploratory nature, giving educational cre^it'or minimum wages , 



! 

should be planned. Much of this can be done as part of the school 
operation. 

Volunteer activities d^esigned to improve the school , community " 
or home should be planned, especially with non-teaching adults, 
whenever possible using adults of Indiap background.^ 

Extended tield trips to explore different kinds of work re- 
quiring highly develope'^d skills and special education-would be 
needed to give youth of this age the opportunity to. see the various 
levels of work available within broad fields, i.e., health, con- 
struction, recreation, sales and human services. 

Recommendations 

1. The industrial arts and home economics "p^grams should bewle- 
signed primarily as occupational, exploration programs j:;^dler than 

\- 

the traditional project-m§king classes. Funds should be available 



to redesign these classes for these^ ndW purposes and with money to 
allow for the extended field trips for work exploration and tryouts. 
2. Parent-student-school conferences specifically designed to 
discuss the future plang. of the student must be provided. Funds to 
hold these conferences in the home and to provide transportation and 
materials regarding the variety of careerjs available for both student 
and parent, are necessary. 
» 3. A person should be assigned whose s^le ^pb is to find work ex- 

ploration experiences for this age student as observer and. as worker* 
This person should be of Indian heritage and able to talk to adult 
employers about the program and its purpose. This program should 
be carried on during the summer as well as the regular school year. 

^ 4. Every student at this age^ should have a counselor or teacher 

f f 

assigned to help him develop some future plans which include short 
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term (next year) goals, intermediate goals (high school plans), 
long term (after {ligh school), and life plans. The pers<A should 
use 'test data, teacher information, employer reports and parental 
inputs in this process. Special support money is necessary. 

5. Classroom teachers, i.e., English, mathematics , history and 
others, need special training to use the class period and assign- 
ments to help youth explore the various careers and to learn how 
their subject matter is used In the work world. Grants should be 
made for the purpose of training teachers in these skills. 

6. A work experience and director of volunteer activities should 
be employed whose sole« j.ob would" be to find various work explora- 
tory opportunities, work experience available and yoiith volunteer 
activities available in the community. The liaison function with 
the community and employers would be made by this individual. The 
primary purpose of this recommendation is not only' the work explor-' 
ation and experience but the opportunity for youth of this age to 
talk^with aTnd as&ociace' with rton-authority adults, about their plans 

'goal^^and 'futut6l\ /.Educa^^'G*n*aT be given for specific 

'"acti^^i^■i^vQf;^Vbi^-k " ■ - 



7; '^'lluring;tliese gr^des^'the^jse "df^ to. come to classes 

CoiSrscufi/a the specific educatiorral: ^d skill requirements for 



various kindJ^'af^ worj?^^ thi^ specific purp 

^sKou Id^ b e macl e^a va i -iattL^ v-V-'^r.V- . . rZ^r ? - n 1 

'6.^ ^Career 'diufcs- •c^ulii be fomre^at these grade levels, the purpose 
of which would be as fallows: * . 

(a) to'gfve identity to career planning, 

(b) to provide group discussion with outside adults, 

(c) to provide group exploration of occupational areas, and ' ' 



(d) to give the individual some identity through emblems, pro- 
grams, etc. 

Again, at the junior high school level few funds are ava^ilable 
to carry out such activities. 

Where Indian students attend school with White youngsters, it 
would be important that these programs not be isolated and filled 
only with Indian students. It would soon be seen as second class 
by other youth and adults. It may be necessary to provide start-up 
money so more than. Indian youth participate. 

High School 
Conclusions 

The traditional high school role as a screening agency must be 
completely reversed. Ip^-nrd^r to accomplish this, certain specific 
pragrams must be initiated whith force the school to function 
differently. These are as fol/lows: 

1. Every student must get wZrk experience as part of his high 
school education related to pbssibl;e career plans, 

2. The school must accept respofisibility for placing the youth in 
an entry job which is related to his career plans. 

3. Every stu/ient must leave school with a salable skill at a 
competency level usable in the labor market. 

4. Every student must have the ability. to read, write and compute 
in order that he can lea.rn after leaving school. 

5. Youth must'l^e given individual responsibilities which are 
''cronsistent with his level of achievement and are recognized as 

haying wortti to the school, pommuaity and himself. 

6. Educat^ional crGd*i't,-ma5t be given for learning that take^ place 
outside t^e classroom'. 



7. Adults with special skills and knowledge must be brought into ' 
the school to assist in the formal instruction of the school. 
- 8, Programs must be developed in the school which replicate the 
business world and allow students to assume roles which they will 
be called upon to carry out when they leave school. 
9. Scholarships to postsecondary technical and special schools 
should b^ as available as scholarships to four-year college programs. 
10^ For certain students residential facilities should be available 
during high school to obtain certain occupational skills which can- 
not be gotten in the regular day high school.^ 

11. These opportunities should be available to all students and not 
just for the so-called non-academic 'Student. ^ ' 

12. The ^chool must be able to contract with private business to 
teach certain skills on the job. 

13. School year flexibility and scheduling flexibility are necessary 
to provide the experiences necessary. » 

14. Every student should leave high school with a career plan^* 
which has involved his parents and counselors and which has several 
alternative patterns planned in case apy one does not work out. 

15. Every student should have verified work experience and a record 
of his qualifications as part of his student vita sheet. 

Recommendations • " 

Federal dollars under the new Indian Education Act should be 
used to provide the following programs. Where possible they should 
be matched by state and local funds to provide tiie^e for a^l high 
school students where Indian youth attend a public high school in 
order that th^ program is not seen as a remedial effort for Indian 
students. 
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1. A full-time job placement director should be hired to do^the 

following: . 

(a) Locate work experience opportunities for high school yOuth 
related to career plans. - 

(b) Help every youth when he leaves school to find an entry 
level job related to career plans. 

(c) Follow-up youth in both cases and report back to the school 
and to the youth the problems and changes needed to better prepare 
him |:o be successful. ^ 

Educational credit as wel^ as income should be available to, students 
while .in the program. Federal funds should mandate educational cre- 
dit. 

(d) Every student record should include recommendations from / 
employers as to the youth's work success. 

' (e) Instruction in how to seek employment, keep a j.ob and ad- 
vance on the job as well as plan future education that will be 

/ 

part of his adult life plan should be part of the program. 

(f ) Report to faculty and counselprdv on the progress of each 
individual student should be made. ■ , 

(g) Work with employers to prepare them for their role in the 
program is .necessary . 

(h) Operate the program year round. 

(i) Provide transportation to work sites when necessary. 
PiTovision for adequate supervision/on the job by the school 

is necessary. 

.2^. _ Special funds should be available to high schools which wild 
'design a^production manufacturing^ uhiC vithin the-schoo^I. ThJ^s jAea^ 




i^ based on the concept -that high^ school youth should have the 



opportunity t;o plan,, operate and manage a complete operation which 
sells a product on the market in the competitive world, with the 
students reaping the benefits in the fbm of income, loss and ex- 
perience. The author has developed such a pi;ograiii and used it 
successfully. 

The school would receive the funds to capitalize the business. 
^ It could be done in agriculture, manufacturing, services, construc- 
tion and any area which appeared. f easible in terms of market demand 
and local conditions. 

Students would serve as orficers of the company, have specific 
job assignments and earn according to the hours worked and profits 
obtained. In some cases these could be planned around specific 
Indian crafts or culture. No doubt certain companies such as Sears, 
Warcis and others, would be willing to subcontract to such school 
units for the manufacturing of products to their specifications, 
y^^n many -cases local companies" or buyer^ would purchase units made 
by such^ Youth Development Companies such as preformed housing frames 
and small items they normally buy. 

As part of the specific skill training of the high school' 
student, he would enroll in such a production class, start as a '-^ 
work^ and move wp to more highly skilled work. Students could be / 
pai'd in the form of stock earned per hour- worked and be paid from 
profits on sales. ^ ' - , 

An adult advisory board to the student board. of directors would 
assist in the planning, production processes, packaging and sales. 
The boacd should have' some Indians on it. 

Eventually, a catalogue of Indian you-th products could be 
javailabre^and-^iistr as a means of se-14ing specific small items 



which people would purchase. This could include items from all . 

schools which could form a cooperative selling unit to market 

products which had unique Indian identities. An ACTION program 
# 

developed in the Tulsa, Oklahoma schools, or those in Georgia are 
good examples. 

3. Indian high.^school youth who live in isolated areas should be 
provided funds\o attend special vocational-technical schools away 
from home where geographical distance is a problem and an Indian 
adult should be available as counselor and guide when students leave 
home to attend such a school. In some cases this would involve 
^several school units. 
A. Indian high school students should ^be funded to act as pupil 
tutors tt) those Indian pupils who need special help in reading, 
arithmetic and other basic learning skills at all levels, especially 
elementary and junior high school. Education credit and work 
experience credit should be given to such youth. 

5. Youth volunteer organizations should be funded where Indian 
youth perform or serve special needs in their community and school. 

6. Residential schools should be available when distance'makes this 
necessary and the total program of the school should be- carried out 
by high school youth; that is, the upkeep, maintenance, food services 
aaB operation of the school. 

7. Schools should have funds to contract for skill training through 
work experience on the job through individual business and employers. 
Arrangements should be made for summer internships with agencies and 
employers where the students live a long way from such opportunities. 

8. Jlonies should be made available to state departments of education 
where this is feasiblja, to employ a person (Indian, if possible) to 



coordinate efforts statewide in terms of special vocational and 
technical courses not often available. Preparation of an overall 
state plan to coordinate efforts and exchange experiences among 
schools, should be funded. 

9. A special school should be selected that can be used as a 
training site to prepare personnel to work with Indian administra- 
tors and teachers and others who are providing these new programs. 

10. A private, nonprofit organization of Indians should be funded 
to develop a catalogue of Indian student built products and to 
market these products nationally. 

11. In schools with Indian^ students special funds should be made 
available to help the staff find the special resources, in terms 
of people and expenses, to design a particular career-vocational- 
technical program tp serve Indian students* Where this requires 
special conditions such as boarding schools, transportation and 
parental work, special funds should b^ available* 

12. A specially funded Indian Education Centei^ ^^ould be designed' 

<f . ^ < _ ^ 

t ' ** ^ ' 

that would distributfi information of successful programs as well 

as provide staff expenses for personnel to visit successful schools 

when 'new schools^ are planning Indian programs for their school 

districts. Moniei to repr9duce and .distribute data on these programs 

should be available. ♦ » ' . 

1-3. The provision for some Indian youth to work part-time while in 
school, leaving and returning to the school', as employees, or have 
the school provide the related academic work ^f or grouj>s of employee- 
students at the employers place of business, or part-time in the 
•school's for individuals, is necessary. 

The unique features of this proposal which .are not often found 



in regular programs emphasize the following a3 essential to a 
design for Indian vocational-technical education*. 

1. The use of Indian yoat^i as tutors, aides and guides to young r 
Indian pupils. 

2. A product manufacturing and selling process, as a way of teaching 
skills 'and providing experiences most Indian youth (as well as White 
youth) do not get while in school, while also identifying Indians 

as the unique producers. * • 

3. Work experience early and contiQuously through the grades 7-12 
as a means of helping to plan carefers and get work experience in a 
variety of settings. 

4. Special planning to work closely with Indian adults, especially 
the parents and leaders*.; ^ . • . 

5. To develop arid train professionals who are especially know- 
ledgeable about Indian vocational education, and to provide a central 
cle^i^ing house to aid local schools. • , . 

6. To provide for 'special contracting funds to private employers 
and other vocatJ.onal schools when this is desireable. ' 

7. To emphasize the need for early and continual planning with 
parents, students, employers and .school. ,^ * 

8. To use th^^ community and other adults as teaching and educational 
tools. ^ 

9., To provide, the a':t.u*->l transition from school to entry job 
placement on a care'^ir plan. 0 

PosfseconHaxy arid Adult Training; 
While I'have concentrated njainly o;i the Indian youth, let me 
•speak briefly to adult groups, especially those who need special 
hel|^ with basic educational skills, employment skills, and job 



skills . 

Our past experience has indicated again that simple job skills 
are inadequate , especially if thfey le^d to -dead-eild jobs. I have 
two specific proposals in the case of adults. 

1. The development of a production manufacturing unit, owned and 
rup by Indians, which produces unique products indigenous to Indian*" 
culture. P^rt^of this business should be the provision of education 
and work Skills as part of the operation. The cost to be covered 

by Federal dollars. In this case t;he educational and skill 
program would be part of the sdlool. 

An advisory board of experienced businessmen and educators 
would be used which would include Indian leaders from the community. 
As specific skills and exper*ience was gained the company would try 
,to find entry employment for trie adults who were working for the 
coyipany. ^ . ^ 

2. The second model would provide specific job training under an 
employer, ,but with the theory and related education provided by an 
Indian Education Agency. The unique thing would be job skills 
learned on the job under contract from the schoo^L , apd then educa- 
tion and skill training provided separajtely. Counseling guidance 
and personal planning would be a major part of tke plan. Essentially 
each Indian while employed would be helped to adnusji to the work 
situation while getting educatioD and skills tha^^^uld qualify 
him for a more technical job. 
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The wind and snow stung our faces as we stepped out into an- 
other freezing, -South Dakota blizzard. We had been awakened at 

4:30 A. ^. to milk 20 Holstein cows. The "bureau of Indian Affairs 

. ' ' ' ^ 

•boarding school at Cheyenne River Agency had 'its own dairy herd 
and was experimenting to 'see if more milk could be produced by 

0 

milking' three times a day instead of the usual twice daily,. 

Esich of the boys wfib/ were in high school or were 15 years old 
or older wer-e scheduled on the 5:00 A. M. and 9:00 P. M. milk details 
for six week period twice each^year. Some grade school boys and 
'the high school boys in the agriculture cla'sses regularly did the 
1 noon milking. ^ 

I don't know how the three-times-daily milking experiment ever 

i> ' 

IC worked out; it was still going on when I graduated from high school. 



o 
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But it convinced me that I did not want to be a farmer. And because 
^^^ this dairy experience I "volunteered" for all other -flanual 
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Training work— in the^powei; plant, th€^baker>s the laundry—any J 
place where I could keep warm during the harsh winters of my 

A, 

childhood. 

Throughout my twelve year^ in an In'dian boarding schoo;- (fr^m 
1928 to 1941)', the "manual training" philosophy that prevailed was'^- 
intended to teach all Indian children to become clean. White, te- 
spectable and hard working. And this avowed purpose, beginning 
with the first BIA school that opened' at Carlisle, Penns)jlvania in 
1&79, would accomplish another most important goal—these children 
would no longer b^e Indian. * . 

In the early days of United States history, the fanner was 
the bulwark of the nation, and what could have been more fitting 
than that these untamed children of nature should make (according' 
to the planners in Washington who had probably ' never seen an Indian) 
this easy transition from living with nature to making nature oper- 

ate for them. * ' ' - , . 

By the'l930'^s "other'kinds of work trainina were added to ^the 
BIA^' curriculum. Since; Incii,ans coUld not or would not become farmers , 
the thought was that the boy^ could become labbrers , janitors , bar- 
bers, carpenters and ijiechanics. Girls, of course, must learn the 
household ^ts; clerical work and perhaps nursing^; 

During this^era, the BJA attitude reflected the viewpoint of ' 
the nation as a whole. Vocational* training (a term that has gradu- 
ally replaced manual training) was a clumping ground for those not 
quite able to make it in lofty academic pursuits— and clearly 
Indians belonged in this category.;-, . • ^/ 

However, even blue collar workers "(and those 'wi^th no collars/ 
at all) needed some grounding in the three R's, ^o^y Cheyenne River 

\ . . / • 



Agency schoor^^^^an^f-Tr*fciv^x.>^I^^ across the coontry — organized 

the school day to'provijde pne half ^ay of'^aca^Bmi^^studi^es' and,, -one 
half day of manual training. The jcpnsistently low-academic ^chiev^e 
menc of Indian' students even, today indicates that the teaching in - 
academi-c areas was not afiy thing that Socrates, Dewey > Hutchins, or 
even Cal Dupree might admire. -The manual training of yesterday 
woyld make a present day vocational' educator shiidder. No training - 
in specific skills exidte*d; no boy learned. the theory of ' combustion 
or the technical aspect'^ of the building trades and uo girl -learned 
about nutritional v<ilues o-r the psy^chology of human relations. 
What was pcunded into resistant India'h heads Was the '"Work Ethic**: ^ 
It is good to work (with your hands In J^our case) from dawn to dark.' 
It is bad to a'eglect your work for family gatherings, for giveaways, 
for religious cere'uioni'^s (your kind) , or even (maybe especially) for 
watching the suri rise across the golden prairie or galloping into 
the wind on brother sunka wakan . The success of the ^^Work ^thic" 
classes was dismal a^^d^ glance at unemployment^^atatistits on ahy * ^ 



reservation in the U.S. will indicate^.' 

Within the last decade,^^e^beginnings of changes in attitudes 
have occurred in Indian thinking' and in the national education pic- 
ture — in opposing directions. As a few Indian people successfully 
struggled -through tht, education jungle, proving that Indians did 
not have to be limited to '^working with their hands", many Indians 
began voicing resentment at being relegated to the dust bin of 
education. And as more. experts said that intelligence has nothing 
to do with raxJal background, more Indians began demanding equal 
opportunities in education: for their children. (The current 
popularity of law courses for Indian students is an example of the 
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,new direction in education desired by Indian people — influenced also 
by the r^lization by Indians that their' fight- for • Survival is no 
longer with bows aq'd arrows but with torts and treaties.) 

During this same period the national education pendulum has 
swung from a holy reverence for academic pursuits to a glimmer of 
respecT^-feii^vocational education. The increasing availability of 
Federal funds for vocationar-Te^lTrrteal-^irograD^ diminis)ied the 



budding respect for vocational education. Some educators- are even 

admitting with John Gardner that . . 

An^ excellent pliupber is infinitely more ^ 
' adtairable than an incompetent philosopher. 
The society which scorns excellence in 
pljumbing because plumbing is a humble 
aqtivity and toletates shoddlness ia^ 
*philosophy because it is an exalted . 
acjtivity will have neither ^good plumging 
n6r good philosophy. ^Neither its. pipes 
nor its theories will hold water. 

To be sure xemnants of old attitudes linger on. Some, Indian 
people still need to be convinced that' they have the right and^ the 
ability to aspire in 'any field of endeavor. Some educators still 
need to be Convinced that" vocational education ,is as respectable 
as' a liberal^ arts education. Given variable needs, interests and 
desires of -stiadents current education must provide variable oppor- 
tunities. Moder education could adopt no better philosophy than the 
■philosophy of the origina3r inhabitants of this continent. Children 
must learn what they need to know to live a good life and they must 
learn it by doing it. ^ ^ . 



Vocational Education 
. ' ' " * ^ 

Vocational Education today is getting a , real shot; icc\ the arm 



through increased Federal funding and increased awareness and respect 
from educators* with the passage of^ the Smith-Hughes Act in -1917 
Vocational Education's image began to iraprSve; With the Vocational ^ 
Education Act of 1963 and the amendments to this act in 1968"^ the 
impiTOvement continued. Vocational 'Education has reached a necessary 
level of equality with academic and professional training, \)\it a 
survey of 47,000 students showed that "over 70 per cent wanted 



9 

vocational education experience in high school/ They were forced 
to choose between academic and vocational classes however , and 
this should be convincing evidence of the desire for Vocational- 
Education and the present inbalance between academic courses and 
Vocational Education courses^ 

Before the proli f eration- of community colleges in the last \ 
decade, vocatic/nal ^ training was found mainly in private profit' 
oriented trade schools although there was some industrial arts 
training in some public schools. At best these opportunities were 
considered^ suitable for people who could not succeed in academic 
areas; that techn'ical-skill training might be preferred >y many 
, was ndt considered by educators Since many community colleges 
were originally vocational schools ^ new thrust was given to train- 
Ing in salable skills for immediate employment. Industries provided 
long range forecaS'ting of manpower needs and^ provided advisory 

boards to assist in 'planning meaningful and pratical curricula for 

t 

t 

community colleges. Through channels created by the Vocational 
Education Act of' 19^3 and Title I Amendments to that act, large 
amounjts of money became available for college use and to a^siat i»- * 
dividual students who were in need. In 1963 the "Manpower Develop- 
ment Training Act provided further impetus for training disadvantaged 



people by alldcating monies for training instructors and for 
.subsistence for students. 

It is estiniated that the average person. will change vocations 

5 

, ' ^ t 

at Xiast six times in his lifetime. ' Counseling to prepare students 
for such changes must begin early^ With the advent of career educa- 
tion students can be made awaro of the learning and Skills ^necessary 
for survival — both individually and collectively. Career education, 



a current approach that is. being variously debated ,^ defined and 

acclaimed would provide occupational counseling and familiarization 

•» ^ • 

with possible careers throughout the-^total school experience and 

'\\ 

after with "strong protection of freidota of choice for the individ- 
ual."'^ Since 83 percent of ""ouf^citizens will tiever attend college, 
career education can no longer be considered necessary only for any 
restricted group. 



The Indian and Vocational Education 

On November 3, 1969 the Special Subcommittee on Indian Education 
of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate , - 
published its 1969 report Indian Education: A National Tragedy—A 
National Challenge . Although this report was extensive with many 
recommendations made by the Committee only four pages were devoted 
to vocational^-ediication for Indians. The information seems important 
enough to be included here: 

"It was mentioned that the Merri^ Report of 1928 
criticized the inadquacey and inefficiency of the voca- 
tional training programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools and at that time some changes and improvement;-^ 
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were said to have been made. ^ . 

"Vocational courses w^re improved and an att-empt was 
made to relate them to the economic base of the reservatidns • 
Although academic' courses wer^ upgraded and increased and pro- 
vision was made for higher education, vocational education 
still domina^ted^ THe Bureau *s approach to Indian education, 

"It was the Bureau relocation program, begun in 1952 



that spotlighted the deficiencies in the Bureau high school 
vocational program. The relocation program was designed to 
provide the' means whereby Indians -could leave the economical/ly 
•depressed reservations and go to an urban' are*a where jobs 
were more plentiful. 

'*The Indian family or single adult was transported 'to 

\ 

certain cities where the BIA had established- relocation |ield 
offices to receive them,* Field office staff provJtded general 
counceling to the reloeatees and assisted them ^in finding em- 
ployment and housing,^ Financial support was provided until 
the re-locatee was employe^^'^d receiving wages, 

"It soon became apparent that^the undereducated , poorly 
trained Indian with his rural background and cultural differences 
had not been adequately equipped to compete in the labor mar- 
ket or make* an adequate s'ocial adjustment to his new environ- 
ment, . /_ ^ 

» 

"As a result of these deficiencies, between 1953 and 
1957, three out of»10 relocatees retiirned to the reservation 
in the same year they had been relocated. There ^re no sta- 
tistics which would show how many eventually returned, .but the 
rough estimates run as high as 75 percent, A follow up study* 
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conducted by the Bureau in 1968 of Indians relocated in 1963 
indicated that only 17 percent were still in the. area ta which 
they had been relocated. 

*'The general failure of the relocation program to achieve 
tfie objectives for which it had been established "had a major 
impact on vocational education in the BIA and generated ,a^ re- 
spouse, in two areas. .New legislation was passed in 1956 to 
prov^^de training for Indian adults so that they could meet the 
labor^^^arket standards of the citieis where they were relocated. 

^ "The second impact of the relocation debacle was on the 
Federal'school System. The failure of the program brought into 
sha'rp* focus the shortcomirvgs of the vocational education prp- 
gram provided in high schools operated by the Bureau. |lnvl957, 
a- period of study and evaluation began and in 1963 a rfew 
policy was set forth which, in theory, ended vocational{| educa- 
tion in 'Biiteau high schools. 

"Under the new policy', BIA high schools would Viow provide 
only prevocational education. Thus, at the hijgh school plevel^ 
a prevocational curriQula would be adopted that would qualify 
students for admission to post secondary schools . Such 
curricula would include, at the ninth grade level, emphasis on 
reading, writing, and arithm'etic, a 'series of 'practical a^f.ts' 
courses which would teach purchasing, packaging, money manage- 
ment, etc., and field trips to acquaint students with various 
occupational fields. At the 10th, 11th, and 12th grade level, 
the curricula would be fpcused on preparatory ot 'exploratory' 
shoj) courses which would give t*he student a basic knowledge 
and experience in occupational fields. 

* 
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"With a curricula now giving primary emphasis to - 
academic courses and offering only prevocational eduiation, 
the Bureau established a goal of 90 percent graduation rate 
by 1970 with 50 percent of those graduating going ,on to college 
and 50 percent attending postsecondary vocational schools. 

"Recent data demonstrates that the 1963 policy for Bureau 
high schools falls far short of the goals set for 1970. The 
1967 statistics reveal , a 40 percent dropout ra_te_ of , students 
entering high school with only 28 percent of those who finish 
high school entering college. Of the 45 percent of the high 
school graduates continue their training other than at college, 
but information is not available on how many complete their 
training. BIA schools ra^ntain very inadequate followup re- * 
cords or no records at all. » — — _ 

y "The success of the prevocatibnal program is dependent 
upon the adequacy of the acad'emic program, the ability of the 
students to master the program, and the adequacy of vocational 
guidance counseling. Several studies'^ have been made of the 
achievement level 2 or 3 years below grade level when they 
enter the ninth grade, and fall even farther behind in high 
school. Obviously, such students will have great difficulty 
in^^ost high school training programs. 

"Other studies point out-a desperate shortage of trained 
guidance counselors in the Bureau schools. Coupled with this 
is the fact that many of the qualified counselors in the Federal 
schools a^e not being used effectivel^y or are not being used at 
all in their professional capacity. Moreover, qualifie^i coun- 
selors rarely hav^ a background in vocation^ll education. 
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Counseling in the field of vocational education requires special 
knowledge. One study, states' that there i^ a 'built-in bias' in 
all high schools in prividing counseling for college bound*stu- 
dents-, but very little gui<ianTre for those students interested 
in vocational schooling. Reports from Bureau personnel confirm 
that this ^attitude is '^even more prevalent in Bureau schools. 

^ "Another source of information on how well the 1963 
policy is fuhptioning with regard to/prevocational training 
are ^he evaluations of Federal Boarding Schools conducted by 
the Subcommittee fetaff and consultants. The following excerpts 
and comments on the evaluation reports df four BIA schools 

point up dramatically the inadequacy of the present high 

> ~ 

school program. 

, if 

'!S_tewart Indian School. — '* * * the Stewart experience falls 

- - - - ^ 

far short of an academic challenge.' Students' see the school 
'as an easy place.' Th^ 'watered down' academic curricula is 
'* * * given secondary consideration to the vocational program.' 

"However, the vocational program (prevocational except for 
house and sig^n painting) is not much better. 

. "Initially students are rotated ftom one vocation 
. specialty to another * * *" until the junior y^ar, after 
which they spend one half day of each school day in one 
vocation * * * The boys who do best are encouraged to take 
painting or carpentry, while the 'low', achievers are 
placed in general farm work and heavy equipihent operations. 
,The girls may choose from one of 'two fields — general and 
home services (domestic work) or 'hospital ward attendant' 
training,* which the girls considered a degrading* far'pe—a 



euphemism (they say) for more domestic work, 

* * * the children * * *-are passed f^om one vocation 
department to another never receiving sufficient training 
to prepare thqjn ^for jobs. They graduate from the school 
with a high school diploma aod a 9th grade education and. . 
expect to compete with pther Indians as well as non-Indians 
in ppstgraduate vocational scThools and the job market, 

"It is' readily apparent from such a description thar not 
only does the high schoo:^ pre'vocational effort at Stewart fail 
to prepare the student for employment, but it also fails to pre- 
pare him for further vocational training, 

' Flandreau Indian Boarding School-, Flandreau, 'South 
Dakota, — The Flandreau^,school receives many of the academically 
retarded and 'social problem' students and is considered a 
'dumping ground' for this purpose, Th^ curricula is intended 
to be prevocational , but the evaluation team found considerable 
confusion as to the specific goals of the school, 

"The students appear to want more vocational training as 
'(they) ar*e spending more tirjihe in the shops- than they did the 
previous year when classes'were an hour long, * * *S'tudents ' 
progress at their own i^ate (in the* shops) and take tests when 
they feel they are ready, * * * Of the upper classmen who do not 
^take shop, half can't because they've failed required courses, 
* * * Mr, Mullin (an instructor) admitted that some of the ^ 
training wa§ , being given with obsolete' equipment . ' ' , 

"In defense' of the administrators of the Flandi;;^au school, 
it can be s-aid that the 'confusion' as to its purpose and -goals 
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reflects the iridecision, and vacillation at the policy-making 
levels of the* Bureau. ' 

"Chilocco Indian School, Chilocco, Okla.-As with the 
Flandreau.and Stewart schools, Chilocco receives many of the 
academically retarded" and socially maladjusted Indian, students 
s; Also, as in the Flandreaa scliool, there is pitiful lack of ' 
program direction. The evaluation report states that, 'There ^ 
seems to be a question of wheCher Chilocco should provide a° 
vocational, comprehensive, or academic program.' 

"According t;o the administrators, 'Chilocco is de- 
emphasizing its vocational program in accordance wifh the 
1963 policy statement, but 50% of its students entering^ 9th 
grade fail , to graduate,' and '-the number of graduates entering 
college is practically nil.' One bvalultion team states that, 
•* * * the program at Chilocco is inadequate in every respect..' 
The classes are^too large, there Is. not' enough equipment, and 
what equipment they have is obsolete. and inoperable. 

"Sherman Institute,' RiverUde, California. -The evaluators 
of this school summarised their findings as follows! 

1. Inadequate outside evaluation. ° 

2. Inadequate staff, both administrative and 
' qualitatfive. 

3. Inadequate administrative skill in bud- ' 
geting, use of surplus property, etc. ' 

4. Inadequat;e vigor in defending the interests 
\, ; ^ of the students. ^ 

• » 

5. Inadequate admissions'^ criteria. ^ 

6. Inadequate feedback of results. . . 

7. Inadequate funding. . ^ ' , 



• • . • .8* Inadequately identified goals. ^ 

» , • '• ' ' . 

- • • 9. Inadequate plant facilities. 

* ^ 10. Inadequate vocatidnal training. 
'. * ' • . ' ' ' • 

"Even had the vocational" program of .the school been' found 

" '■ : / ' ■ - X-i ■ ' . ■ ■ \ 

adequate^ it could not have; operalred effectively .in light of 

. thes^e ser,ious. general deficiencies. . 

"The evaluatOTS found that the industrial arts courses 

appea^red to be 'hobby shop^.' * 

'The shops and lab^' are p^ro forma. Metal ahd ^ 

wood working machines aad^ tools are limited in scope ^ 

ahd ,are of Wbr'lrd^ar II vintage. By most minimal 

* vocational training standards, they are inadequate 

] in size, equipment,' and staff. 

* _ ^ 

"One theme running throagh these evaluations is that the 
vocational programs lack a central, unified, coherent 'structure 
and focus, both within each school and within Jthe'Bureau sys- 
tem. In summary, although, the current philosophy of the 
Bureau .is to prepare students^ for off-reservation employment, f^' 
it doe^ \* . not prepare students academically, socially, 
psycjiologically , or, vocationally for urban Lif^. ' It can 
equally well be said that the limited prevQcational program 
*»in BIA schools has no relevance to manpower needs or economic 
development of th^ Indian community."- 

/ 

In the section on recommendations, (p. 2U) the Subcommittee 
asketl "That there be a, thorough review of t|ie vocational education 
and manpower programs in the BIA."^^ It is possible .that the pro- 
grams have been reViewed, but, to my knowledge, no earth shaking 



changes or Improvements have occurred • * . . '! ^ v 

As ati example of the difficulties encountered 'in an attempt 
to change BIA policy from below (where the need is knowir) one year\s 
frustrating effort was speat in getting community college vocational . 
education"*cour^es in Washington state approved by the BIA so that 
Indian students could be funded for .those , courses. This effort 
succeeded only because of persistent effort. 

The relocation program (probably in an attempt to improve its 

< 

deteriorating imagfe) changed its name in 1965 to Employment Assistence 
without visible improvement. Training provided in the urban areas 
prior to employment continues to be inadequate (of quality and 
quantity). Short counseling sessions though possibly improved can- 
not ii)x-most cases suf f icien^ily change the life views of a reluctant 
.rural Indian to prepare him for the cuitural shock he will encounter 
in a large city. Due to discrimination and expediency (hunger I) 
most trainees, in desperation, are eventually forced to accept menial 
jobs that have nothing to dp with their training. In Seattle, 
Washington 'approximately ^70 Indians are presently ,on relocation 
from the Nor^thwest states and Alaska and at least half of these will, 
event-ually return to the reseirvatipns^. 

Most Indian high schools such^as those mentic^ned in the Sub- 
committee report continue to offer academic training and vocational 
training of doubtful quality. Only a cohfirmed dreamer could possibly 
view these vocational programs as actual and viable preparation for 
the world of work. 

A breakthrougli in Indian education occurred in 1968 when Navajo 

Community College opened its doors. . It was the first .community 

college for Indians administered by Indians, and located on an 
« 
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Indian reservation/ Although N.C.C. offers the usual transfer and 
vocational courses it is unique in that the president: ^*?a Navajo,, 
board of trustees ar&v Navajo and 70 petcent*of the faculty are 
Navajo, all of which enablgj^ this school to of fer /courses that are 

tailored to the needs and 'desires of Navajo people^- Tfieir voca- 

♦ 

•tional training relates specifically to what is going' on in their 
reservation. Training for health services, land management 
technicians, business management, mechanical a^d building trades 
and adult education as prevocational training-slll directly 

■ f / 

benefit the people that this colleg6^ servesi. Although it would 
seem to be apparent that this program Is one kind of solution/to 
the '^National Tragedy" of Indian education, obtaining funding for 
this college has been and is a continuous struggle. 

Two new' community colleges fpr Indians located on Sioux reser- 
vations in South Dakota were founded in 1970. Oglala Conflnunity 

»■ 

* 

College at Fine Ridge .and Sinte' Gleska College Center ,at Rosebud 
are administered by local Indian .people. Their need fcfr funding is 
acute; their.^plans and curricula have not yet stabilized, but they 
offer hope for the future of dynamic education on these Sioux reser- 
vations. The United Sioux Tribes of Bismark, North Dakota have 
recently opened a vocational-technical school, with the main emphasis 
on industrial and construction trades. Indians pay no tuition and 
funding is mainly through the BIA, state, and Federal offices. - 

Under the auspices of the BIA two special schools for Indian^ 
have experienced some success. The Institute of American Indian Arts 
at Santa Fe, Hew Mexico with mixed Indian and non-Indian faculty 
emphasizes Native American Art and culture- with some vocational ' 
courses in such areas as drafting, commercial art and illustration. 



cul ventures 



The J.A.I.A/ is one of the BIA's more successful ventures. The 
Southwest Polytedhnic Institute in Albuquerque, New Mexico has as 
its stated philosophy **to prepare each^ indivfdual to enter the world 
of work with all the technical and communication skills necessary 

not only tx) earn a. living but to ol^tain satisfaction and promotions.*. 

* r 

The Pueblo Indians, who comprise the school board, hope that this 
training school will lessen their loss of population through re- 
location, help to protect their land Base and supply their young 
people with skills to survive in this technical age. 

Four other Federal schools or .programs offer Indian vocational- 
technicaL training beyond the high school level:. 

1. Haskel Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 
' - ' ' * o 

2. Chi lo ceo Indian^* School, Chilocco , Oklahoma 

3. Indian School of Practical Nursing, Albuquerque, 
, ifew Mexico ^ ' 

A. Dental Assistant Training Program, Brigham City, 
Utah7 

As occupational training becomes a more accepted part of general 
education, opportunities for Indians fn this area also increase, not 
in direct proportion but with the usual lag. In the current issue 
of The Native Nevadan there appeared a small item offering training 
for Indian students in construction trades through Lasson Community 
College. This' is a two year course resulting in an A. A. degree which 
allows the student tp proceed directly into the trade union appren- 
ticeship program.. The college training will consist of actually — 
building. and remodeling homes for Indians, and wil^l include learning 

in- carpentry, cement work, building, electronics, plumbing, brick 

8 • 

laying and all other construction skills. -This kind of pragmatic, 
grass roots effort should bd undertaken by more colleges. The' 
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DfeQefits.to the students; the college and the trade unions are 
obvious>sMaripow6r training programs which, ideally, research the 
labor market oS^^re instituting classes are funded by the Department 
of Labor and Unitea^ktes .Office of Education and except fdr a few 
notable exceptions (Colvllie and Yakima tribes) have includes 
Indians only incidentally . \ ' 



In the past three years a^ c^e Indian representative in tn^e 

Minority Affairs Office of the -State' Board for Community Colleges ^ ' « 

and on the State Vocational Education' Advisory Council, in Washing- 

* ton State, I have become familiar with voca1;ional education programs 

in Washington more than elsewhere. In the beginning Washington 

State had no full-time Indian re|>resentation in vfaKiational education 

nor in the .community college system. The creation,, of the Indian posiltion 

in the Minority Affairs Office of the Community CollegevWas a struggle. 

We had to fight from the governor's office, through the^^v^gislators , 

V 

through the state board and then interpret our program to o^ier 
minority groups. Washington State now has approximately 1,70C 
Indian students and 22 Indian faculty members in community colleges. 
Probably half of these people are involved ir\ vocational education. 
Some of the Indian instructors do not have professional degrees, but 
tinder an agreement with the Coordinating Council of Occupational 
Education and individual college certification departments, vocational 
Instructor^ can teach while working toward degrees, provided they 
have had five years of,' 'trade experience.' 

Washington community colleges* Vocational Education programs range 
from basket making and wood carving at Fort Steilacoom Community Col- 
lege to on Reservation building trades courses provided by Spokane Com- 
munity College, They include the well known and successful aquaculture 
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program on the Lutnmi Reservation through Whatcomb Coinmunity College 
and Western Washington State College* Private vocational-technical 
trade schools in Washington have cooperated with the BIA in training 
some Indian people from reservations in specific occupational skills. 
The BIA provides grants and the usual BIA counseling. Since follow- 
up information is negligible the success of these students ts un-^^^ 
known, » • - . ' \ 

€P Manpower programs here as elsewhere have been aimed at all dis-^^ 
advantaged people and no particular provisions, have been made for 
the pecuHar problems of Indians, Programs for Indians have to deal 
with additional problems of* diffeting value s^ystems which result in 
absenteeism and what appears to be lack of response and cooperation 
and dependability — the whole culture sfhock problem which cannot be 
covered here. 

Through the cooperation of the Washington Coordinating Council 
of Occupational Education and the State Manpower Planning Commission, 
two current programs on Washington reservations are operating wi^h ^ 
consideration for Indian differences ajid according to Indian plans. 
The Colvil'le Tribe designed the Colville Indian Tribal Enterprise 
(C,I,T,E,) which is apian- for trfbal economic development. To 
^ acGomplish their goals tribal members needed training in vari6i/s 
management, conversatlorl, industrial, and construction skills. The 
t*eaching'%s being done by Indians through Wena tehee Valley Community 
College, Trade unions will accept these trainees as apprentices / 
after the completion 'of the course. This program began in «the fall 
of 1972 after a complete study by the C,I,T,E, 

The Yakima Nation's Business and Management Programs was iden»ti- 
fied by their tribal council as their major and -immediate need in the 
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Spring of 1973 in order- for them to properly develop and manage 
their reservation resources? ,The tribe was funded directly from 
Sta.te Manpower monies and the tribe contracted with several educa*- 
tional institutions to provide courses that Yakimas had decided 
were ^^ijieded ♦ Tribal council members, who manage the affairs of 
the tribe, are taking these courses along with other tribal members. 

The Lummi^s aquaculture program has attained national note be- 
cause of its uniqueness. They were the first "fish farmers" and 
the first Indian group to plan and execute an operation designed 
by and for themselves. The training is done by Whatcomb Community 
College and Western Washington College. Other coastal Indians are 
now developing similar marine technology programs which necessitate 
training programs on their reservations. 

Vocational Rehabilitation, a retrainingl^rogram, might offer 
opportunities to Indians with physical handicaps. Some Indian 
students have been admitted to ^connuunity colleges under this program, 
but the number is small due tO- scanty funding<£y national vocational 
educational offices. \^ 

Although there are over 240 vocational educational courses in 
community colleges in Washington and some 300 in private trade school 
Indians traditionally ha^e not been able to take advantage of more 
tectuiical offerings. Because of poor acadentlc preparation and in- 
adequate guidance anci counseling throughout the whole school ex- 
perience Indian students have been left hopelessly adrift. The com- 
bination of a poor basic education and the lack of proper counseling, 
along with discriminatory^attitudes by- many educators, unions and 
.employers adds up to the problem of Indians in vocational education. 
To equal the WhiCe proportion of vocational edupation at institutions 
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of higher learning, American Indians will have to increase their 
participatJ^on by 650 percent/^ ^ 

Recommendations, Indians and Vocational Education 

The day for. studying Indians is" past, and that day has been 

filled to. overflowing with the "What" and the "Why"'i If we are to 

survive today we must come to grips with "How". "Half of bur pro- 

•I 

blems socially will be taken care of when we solve th^ problems of 
unemployment and when we have employment that's pertiaent and mean- 
ingful on t;he reservation. All we have left is our l^and and ve 
aren't going to have it if we don't get some^land management ^ 
speirialists. . .and not sociologists, psychologists^ social workers,/ ^- 
and anthropologists who want to teach us about Indians. We want 
programs for Indians^ in today's world." 

The national mandate expressed in the Vocational Education Act^ ♦ 
of 1963 and its amendments emphasized education which is realistic. 

r 

To be realistic education must offer variety. If it is true that 
we must offer equal education to^ all students, then we must pffer 
different programs because students are different. 

The recommendations that follow may seem repetitious and often 
overlap. They bave been gathered ^by talking to reservation people and 
to Indians in education; ' *- ^ 

,1. Funding/from thfe BIA for Indian student's must be stream- 
lined^ and increased. Tpo often it is too little and too 
late. ( 
1^ The BIA should cooperate with Community Colleges and private 
schools by accepting more of their vocational courses for 
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funding. 

3. Information regarding vocational education scholarship's, 

grants, and fellowships should be made more readily avail- ' 
able to Indian students. 
* 4. More financial support must be provided for the existing 
Indian community colleges and for possible new ones. 

5. Federal programs must recognize the need for specific 

. ; monies toJ^e allocated for Indian recruitment and coun- 
seling. 

6. Devel^opment of an all Indian vocational- technical research 
.and development section in the various U.S. Office of.Edu-- 
cation Regions' to assist Indian communities in Identifying 
vocatiorlal educa^tion needs, creating vocational education ^ ^ 
information centers and courses, that are' relevant to 
reservations' needs and in forming a vocational instructor 

pool. * , _ \ 

7. There must be an Indian involved in the policy making of the 
National Vocational Education Advisory Council. 

8. .Courses must be provided on isolated reservations that will 

train people to preserve and develop the resources of their 
reservations. This would include natural resourced J h^nd 
crafts and human resources- 

9. Colleges should offer as part of their regular curricula 
courses of specific benefit to Indians (counseling for 
Indians, Indian crafts, teacher and health aide, as well 
as the vocational skills requested by the Indians of the^ 
nearby area.) . * - 

10. Workshops should be provide^ on or near reservations for 
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career and vocational-technical iiif ormation . 

11. Adult education classes, needed on all reservations, must 
be considered as part ot career and prevoca^tional training. 

12. Indian people, and the general public, must cease to. view 
vocational training "as a benign form of welfare" (Vine 
Deloiria) and see it instead as one of the ways of achieving 
fulfillment. 

r 

6 
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Introduction 



In order to avoid needless repetition, this paper makes the 
llowing assumptions: 

1) the reader has a working knowledge of the general field of 
consumer eduqation; • • . ' 

2) there is no need to establish again the fact of Indian 
poverty by necitation of the dreary statistics of endemic 
economic depression and social disorganization;^ 

3) the inadequacies of reservation public and federal school 
systems - particularly their aloofness from the Indian communi 
ty are known or will be covered elsewhere in this series of 
position papers; >^ 

4) it ''is unnecessary to jus^tify consumer education programs, 
particularly in communities where consumer ingpme is "severely, 
limited and middle-class consumerism is inadequate or 
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irrelevant to the needs of community; - ' ^ ^ - 

5) .the substantive difference" of Indian cultures ffom American 
sodiety of the present, not an artifact of the past. 

I. Beyond the Culture of Poverty 

Most consumer education in the United States is developed for 
the middle-class by the private sector - the pr^ss and private in- 
dustry through ad^^ertisijig,^ f or example. Until recently sqhool 

V 

curricula have devoted li^itle attention to" consumerism per se and 
the Extension Service represented virtually^.the only significant 
government program effort in the area. 

^ With the ^iscovery in the' 1960's of , the Culture of Povfrty as ' 
an ob'ject of social attention came the realization that "the poor 
pay more" - *'that is, that the problems of , tfte poor as consumers are 
quite different from thos6. of the middle-class an4 special efforts 
are needed to equip them to use their, limited resources wisely in 
.the marketplace. The War on Poverty saw a raft of progran?s direct- 
ed at the poor as consumers dealing with education, organization, 
and, in some cases, action. 

A number of consumer education programs for Indians have been, 
funded aver the intervening years', but it is doubtful that the 
funding agencies have ever "been given a full understanding of the 
scope and complexity of the task. Depsite apparent economic j^rcT- 
gress since the advent of OEO, Indian* communities still represent 
the most dramatic concentrations of p overt y in the United States. 
The ^difference in degree of poverty - often a factor of 4 or 5 - is 
so great that it constitutes a substantive difference from the 
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poverty of other groups or coiranuRities. For example, a 20X unem- ' 
ployment rate among an urban ghetto group is considered a national 
shame and a justification for massive economic assistance (and in . 
some circles it is considered a justification for a "lo'ng hot 
summer"). An Indian tribe which has redjuced its unemployment rate 
to 30% is considered by some to' have solved its economic problems . 

Thus whil^ a great deal that is tx\xe of consumer education 
needs among the non- Indian l^oor Is also true in Indian communities, 
knowledge of the differences is vital to the successful administra- 
fcion of clpnsumer education programs. 

We must try to set consumer education in t)xe social and econom- 
ic context of the average reservation. The examples used herein 
will not be true of e^ery reservation community, but they will in- 
dicate representative problems faced by those Indian people on the 
reservations who are most in need of a consumer education program. 
Obvioiisly Indian communities have to a greater or lesser extent a 
cultural difference from the American society as a whole. Beyond 
that, Indian reservation communities exist in a state of incredible 
geographic and social isolation'.' Because of their isolation and 
other reasons traceable to historic federal Indian policies - 
Indian reservations do not enjoy the healthy economy and variety of 
economic opportunities upon which the American notion of competition 
is based. And finally fhdian communities suffer from the non- 
enforcement of existing laws and non-use of existing regulatory 
authority. A government established monopoly Is bad^ but an unr 
regulated ope is worse. 

The standard approach to consumer education is based upon the 
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economic situation of the average American consumer. He is usual- 
ly employed or if unemployed it is only a temporary condition, but 
jobs are available in his vicinitv. 4ie is responsible for the sup- 
part of his immediate family, and' his wife may help' out by working. 
He operates on a combined cash/credit basis having a choice of a 
wi4e range of competitive options. The principal task of a consjiim- 
er education program is to teach him his legal rights and responsi- 
bilitias as a consumer and to promote the basic concept of infonri- 
ed ch6ic;e as. the guiding principle at his career as a consumer. 
Basic law reform efforts have also Be^n an important outgrowth* of 
the consumer movement, but enforcement of existing laws can be seen 
ac an equally important go^l. ' * s 

The average reservation Indian consumer is^ a different creature 
indeeU. He is at best ^undere^plby.ed or ^se.a'sonally employed, but 
just as likely he is unemployed. His wife may wp^J^ while^he sits 
at home and feels^ useless . He has little choice of stores and in- 
-frequ'ently has cash to spen4 in them.' He is largely dependent^joji 
enormously expensive credit and the laws that protect others seem 
to work against him. He has difficulty speaking, reading and writ- 
ing English. And finally, he is responsible for the support at 
•various times 6f *his grandmother, his father ^ his aunt and her 
children^ ■ and his brother's children in addition .fo his iOTnediate 
faijiily. All live with him in a, three-room log house ^n the 
reservation.' v . ' 

I I . Reservation Economy 
A. Commercial and Credit Structure * 



The Traderg , Any account of Indian economic problems must 
' begin with the traders. From t:he earliest days of the fur trade 
the supplying of goods to the Indians has* been a lucrative business. 
With the exception of a brief petiod of government-run "factories" 
in the early 19th century this trade has been carried out by pri- 
vate enterprise. In fact, the only federal power with respect to 
Indians mentioned in the 'Constitution is the congress i9nal power to 
regulate commerce with Indian' tribes. Congress, has exercised broad 
regulatory powers in this area throughout history and even today a 
systen; of licensing traders on Indian reservations is still in 
force. 

• The trading post on an Indian reservation may be the focus of a 
rural community scattered throughout a wide area. It is often th? • 
only commercial establishment in the community, - a combined grocery/ 
har^yare store and gas station and not infrequently the post office 
as well. The trader fills many roles:, banker and loan company, 
pawn broker and arts and crafts dealer; information source for the 
community and for pgencies and Institution^ outride the commui)lty- 
"The trader may have the only telephone.. His, store is in many ways 
a neighborhood center. Information about job.s and other oppcTrtuni- 
ties is available at the trading post, * - ' * 

CKit^iders will usre the trading post to communicate with* or 
about compiunity ^members. Outsiders invar iabjjj^^ el that the trader, 
usually a non- Indian, can communicate better with non-Indians seek- 
ing information than can community peojSle tljemselves. He is thus a 
hiring agent far people seeking railroad workers, farm laborers, or 
firefighters. In th^ Sbuthwest particularly the trader is the local 

^- ^ • . ' . . 
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agent for th^ ilailroad Retirement Board. He is a ready source of 
information about "his" Indians for wplfare agencies^ law-enforce- 
ment, and probation officers.^ 

, The trading post represents the sole local source of manufac- 
tured goods and many ^s tap le fords. Distances *to town trading 
centers are often great. Roads are bad, p2rticularly in winter, 
and r eservation automobiles — when a family has access to one — are 
notoriously undependable. Thus for the most partS^he trader, 
licensed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, has a monopoly in the 
Indian reservation community^ 

The rural reservation Indians are generally the poorest of the 
national Indian community, the least assimilated into the 3ocial 
and economic mainstream of 'the' nation, and the most in need of con- 
sumer education. The trader relates to them much as the company 
store did to the miners of the 19th century. He knows which fami- 
lies receive checks and from what source and can extend credLt to 
that limit and not beyond. As the 'postmaster, he knows when checks 
arrive. As the banker, he "cashes" the checks by getting 'the ""Y^ 
payee's signature or thumbprint, and as a creditor, he applies the 
check to the payee's account. Not infrequently if there is money 
left over he applies it' to the payee's account in advance. The ■» • 
Indian often never sees a penny from his own check. 

The traders also deal in pawn, usually in arts and crafts pro- 
ducts produced^ by Indians. He establishes the value of the pawn 
and the interest rate but much pawn is "lost" when Indians are un- 
able to repay their loans. In the summer when the tourists come 
the trader is able to sell them authentic Indian-made products at a 
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large markup. Detailed pawn regulations hav& been promulgated by 

the Bureau of Indian Affairs but they are rarely enforced. 

\ .. ■* . 

In addition, the trader barters groceries for art& and crafts. 

In the winter, for example, when there is virtually no njarket for 

arts* and crafts products, the trader may exchange a pair of beaded 

r 

moccasins for groceries which he retails at $10-'I5 and for which he 
paid $5-7 wholesale. During the summer the same pair of moccasins 
can be sold to the tourists for $45-60. ^ 

Arts and crafts cooperatives and other Ind^ian-controlled market- 
ing programs have tried to break into the trader's monopoly at this 
point:. They are usually underfinanced, however, and lack the 
capital to buy when the producers need to sell. In addition, they 
are often at a competitive disadvantage to the trader, who is locat- 
ed in the remote communities and is available around the clock to 
meet emergencies. The arts and crafts co-op is often loqated in the 
agency town, far from the producers. Like any bureaucracy it has 
certain office hours and often takes days to process checks when it 

^ 

does have money available. ^ 

Organizatioj^ of a community to deal with trader abuses has been 
difficult. Efforts to ^nrnbat the dbuses of the trader in one of 
his roles are met with retaliation from the trader in his other 
roles. His control of the basic food supply, th^ mails, jobs and 
credit give him virtual dictatorial power in the community, which 
he can use selectively to undermine community leadership. He is 
.particularly effective in coping with bureaucratic attacks in that 
he has the power and the resources to meet the emergency needs of 

community members while his bureaucratic adversaries move through 

/ 
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any given coramunity like the wind. Most efforts to combat trader 
abuses have seen the trader only as a storekeeper who extends 
credit. By failinjg to see the trading post as a multi-purpose in- 
stituti^ these efforts have been unabie to anticipate the full 
economic and social power the trader can bring to bear in his own 
defense. 

The tribes possess some power to tax and regulate the traders, 
although the scope of tribal power in light of the punitive federal a 
regulation is unclear. Few tribes exercise such powers And little 
effort^ is being made nationally to determine the scope of this 
field of law. ^ 

Taxation of traders by the tribe would^ surely be passed on to 
the already overburdened Indian community - a most regressive tax. ^ 
Tribes generally lack the technical resources to develop a compre- 
hensivte scheme of regulations which_ will keep the traders under 
control, and iihe cost of administration Kould be great. In addi- 
tion, the tribes are not encouraged in this governmental role by 
th** Bureau o% Indian Affairs. It must also be noted that the 

- • 7 

tribe's attorneys have yeen lax in advising tlveir tribal clients in 
this area.^ The individual tribal council members are of ten-^as >^e- 
holden to the traders as any other member of the •community and fear 
reprisals -if thay take the lead in imposing tri^jal regulations. 

The regulatory authority delegated by Congress to che Commis- ^ 
sioner of Indian Affairs .extends to regulating the quality and 
price of goods as well as credit and pawn practices.- UntortuDately 
for the Indian community, this broad power/ reposing in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs is- rarely exercised beyond the granting of 'the 
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license to do business, and on many reservations the traders 
operate openly without even a license. The net effect of the 
trader system on Indian reservations is the establishment of a 
government - licensed, outsider (and non-Indian) - dominated, un- ^ 
regulated monopoly in the Indian community. 

Border tovtis . Wl^ile the traders have est^lis^ed themselves 
as communi-ty centers throughout the reservation to deal with the . 
everyday needs of the Indian people, towns have sprung up just 
outside the boundaries of the reservation - outside the reach of 
tribal or federal jurisdiction and not subject to -the regulations 
designed to protect the interests of the Indians. Border towns are 
natoriously hostile to Indians except on those infrequent bccasions 
when the Indians have cash to cperid^ Border town merchants offer 

* r 

the same panoply of shoddy merchandise, deceptive .sales practices, 
outragepus credit, and holder-in-due-course f lim-f lammery as their 
urban counterparts. 

The fact that the reservations are under the jurisdiction of 
the tribe and the federal government while th^ border towns are ^ 
under the jurisdiction of the state has both symbolic and legal 
significance. Although many tribes maintain their Iwn court sys- 
tems to the exclusion of the state courts, the border town mer- 
chants are characteristically oblivious to legal niceties, repos- 
sessing on the reservation without a thought of the illegality of 
their actions. 

On the other hand", the off-reservation l^al system is openly 
antagonistic to Indians. Few if any Indians serve as police offi- 
cers or jurors and of course the judges and lawyers are part of the 



small tovm power structure. As a result a vastly disproportionate 
number of Indians are arrested on a variety of charges^ and Winy 
municipal services are routinely provided by the labor of Indian 
prisoners. The administratioti of justice is ru,thless in its prose- 
cution of Indians. In South! Dakota^ forr example, where only about 
5% of the state population is Indian, the Indian population of the 
youth 'ireform school" and thp state penitentiary range from 45-60Z. 
All of these ire off-reservation convictions, since South Dakota 
is one of the states that lacks criminal jurisdiction over Indian 
reservations. Yet the prosecution for white-collar crimes - openly 

illegal credit and sales practices, for example - is nil. 

r 

Even crimes of violence against Indians are not fully prosecuted 
The notorious Raymond Yellow Thunder case in Gordon, Nebraska and 
the Bad Heart Bull case in Custer County, South Dakota provide 
vivid exan^les. Both incidents touched off confrontations drama- 
tized by the American Indian Movement. 

Credit . ,the large low-ineome group on the reservation is 
mainly composed of the local In^ilan t;eople. Normal credit resources 
are denied to this group partly due to their economic status and 
partly because of racial and class prejudice. As a result, an unof- 
ficial and unregulated credit structure has evolved over the years 
which enables them to secure needed- food and basic consumer goods 
at an enormous bost. Although this credit structure is usually tied 
to the direct purchase x>f goods, many Indian peqple raise cash 
through the use of the same devices. 

Where individual Indian land is leased by a farmer or rancher, 
maoy Indian people find it possible to obtaiji a cash advance from 
t 
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their lessee to meet emergencies* This transaction is entirely' 
unofficial and the interest rate is unregulated. The relationship 
between Indian lessor and non- Indian lessee is often a benign one, 
but it can be oversentimentalized and the paternalism overlooked, 
much as the relationship between master and slave in the Old South 
has often been oversentimentalized for various purpjoses. 

In rural small towns the economy is tied very much to the for- 
tunes of the farmers and ranchers. On Indian reservations, many of 
the farmers and ranchers are dependejit on the leasing of Indian 
land, both tribal and individual. It is not, then^'in the interest 
of the local economic and political fower structure to assrist local 
Indians to* develop their own resources. The credit of local banks 
and financial institutions, as well as such locally-controlled re- 
sources as the Fanuers' Home Administration, are systematically 
denied to the Indians. Thus the cheerful small loan to one's 
"landlord" is not a bad investment for a lessee t-o make. 

Local ifterchants use a particularly ugly ad hoc device in many 

areas of the country. If an Indian seeks credit or a small loan at 

a retail establishment he is asked to sign a blank check on a bank 

in which the lender knows he has no account. At the option of the 

lender, then the check is filled out apd cashed and the Indian bor- . 

rower is prosecuted on a bad checl^ charge. This device gives almost 

total control of -the amount and time of repainnent to the lender. 

'I 

Interest rates of up to 1000% have been used with this device and 
of course the Indian is liable to prosecution as long as the lender 
has the bogus check in his possession, even if the loan has been 
repaid* many times over. This outtageous device is still in use in . 
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areas where law enforcement agencies are more interested in being 
. collection agencies for local storekeepers than in enforcing the 
laws regulating loan companies. 

The laws of egonomits would suggest that credit for the poor 
will always be more expensive than^ credit for the rich or the 
middle-class* But the reservation K:redit structure just described, 
offers a vicious and unregulated credit system for the poor Indian 
and an illegally closed credit system for the "middle-class" Indian 
trying to imporve his lot by using his own or tribal land, Hope- 
fully some meaningful programs can be provided, to make the equal 
protection of the law available on Indian reservations* 
, B* Income 

Boom or Bust * To a large extent, the American economic system 
is based upon the assumption that consumers have a more or less re- 
gular income* Although the classic Indian economies have been de- 
stroyed, they have not been i^eplaced by regular income sources* 
Instead, Indian people ar^ still subject to wide variance in income* 

On reservations subject to the Allotment Act, much of the 

individual trust land i$ leased to^ farmers and ranchers (most of 

whom are non- Indians) . Pa3rments of the rental to the individual 

Indian trust beneficiaries (or beneficial owners) is usually made 

on an annual or ^semi-annual basis* These pa3rments may represent 

the entire family income for the year, and all of the lessors on the 

reservation are paid at the same time. For the most sophisticated 
/ > 

non-Indian consumer, receiving the entire yearly incbme in one lump 
* sum and spacing it throughout the y^ar would present formidable 
problems* For an Indian person unskilled in the English language, 
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untutored in the inarketpiace and with extensive family responsibi- 
lities, the job is well--nigh impossible. The marketing practices - 
of reservation traders and border town merchants are of course 
geared to take advantage of the fact that all leases are paid^at 
the same time. 

A few tribes make irregular per capita payments to tribal ^ 
members from the profits derived from tribal enterprises or the use 
of tribal resources, by corporations (oil and gas, coal mining, 
timber harvesting, etc.). These payments are monthly for some 
tribes, but usually less frequent, leading to another form of the 
boom-bust reservation economy. 

The empfloyment that does exist on reservations is often season- 
al, based on the need for agricultural labor or the need for suit- 
able weather* This leads to a modified boom-bust pattern with 
"steady V income 'available several months a year and no income at 
all for the^other months. >^ 

Non-cash economy . A surprising proportion of the usual reserva- 
tion economy is non-cash. For example^-trdnting and fishing, which 
•are leisure time sports for the American middle-class, provide an 
important part of the basic food sbpply for many reservation fami- 
lies. Hunting and fishing are still an important part of the cul- 
tural life of the reservation, but the food that they yield. is also 
of Vital economic importance in the depressed reservation economy. 

The infrequent surplus which cannot be consumed or preserved can 

I 

occasionally be bartered for essential food'stuffs which cannot be 
gained from the land. . ' * 

The right to hunt and fish was specifically or by implication 




reserved by the Indian tribes when treaties were signed with the 
United States or when other agreements were made leading up to the ' 
establishment of the reservations. These rights are of great 
economic as wd^i ^ cultural impertance, and they have a great ' 
effect on the allocation of Indian economic resources. Yet tribes 
and individual Indians have found it very difficult to exertise 
these rights and preserve the supply of fish and game upon which 
they depend/ Society as a whole sees the fish and game resource as 
recreation and regulates it for that purpose. In the Indian com- 
munity the supplying of food is an important supplement to the cash 
economic system. The Indian concept of the hunting and fishing re- 
source seems destined to be misunderstood and may always encounter 
stiff opposition from all quarters of American society. Even 'though 
cash is not generally available to the Indians on a regular basis, 
Jthe Indian cash substitutes fall victim to the non-enforcement of 
treaty and statutory rights. 

Another important part of the barter and non-cash economy is the 
agricultural product produced by Indian families operating at or 
near the subsistence level. Sheep, goats, chickens, eggs, cattle, 
wild rice - all can be traded for goods with neighbors (often npn- 
Indian , neighbors Who operate their cfWn affairs on the standard Ameri- 
can cash-credit basis) and for gbods or credit with traders and 
local storekeepers, 

.But p^erhaps fhe most significant product for the barter economy 
in most areas is Indiaa arts and crafts, the product of skilled 
Indian hands, The sale or tira'de of arts and crafts products, de- 
spite years of effort to create a stable miarket and distribution 
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system, still represents 'an income supplement which only briefly, 
if at all, puts the producer on a cash basis. As long as the 
trader monopoly continues, Indian benefits * from the arts and crafts 
market will be severely discounted. 

The existence of a significant barter system on many reserva- 
tions serves to limit the choices and the fluidity of the indivi- 
dual Indian's economic resources. For a large proportion of his 
traMing the Indian artisan deals only with those retail outlets 
which deal in barter. He may in fact have an outstanding account 
there based upon his future production of arts and crafts products. 
And it must be recognized that the proportion of artisans amoflft^ the 
— general Indian population is large. • , 

Other non-wage/salary income .' Because of the presistent under- 
development of the reservation economy, an alarmingly high "percfent- 
age of Che total reservation income is based upon categorical fed- 
eral programs, such as ADC, Old Age Assistance and aid to the blind 
* * 

and disabled. Pensions, disability payments and* veterans benefits 
also occupy a high percentage and are frequently called upon to 
support entire families. 

#• 

III.^ Indian Culture 

It is stating the obvious to say* that Indians raised in an 
♦ Indian culture find it difficult to* function as consumers in the 
caveat emptor capitalism of the United States. Language problems 
add to the difficulties ascribable to the lack of an Indian con- 
sumer and entrepreneurial traditon. 

Perhaps the single most iniportant cultural consideration which 
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sets the IndiaV consumer apart from the American average, apart 
from language, is the concept of the extended family. The social 
structure of most Indian cultbres is still based to ^a large extent 
on kinship or clan organization, which are' systems of interrelated 
responsibilities and duties owed by relatives or clan members to 
each other. * The group to yhich one owes these responsibilities is 
much larger than th^ American nuclear family. 

The extended family is^-rightly' called the "Indian Social Securi- 
ty System". Responsibility for the care of the helpless - particu- 
larly children, the old, and women - falls upon the nearest relative 
vith the means to do so. Due to the severe unemployment problem, - 
tiie aicute 'housing shortage and other social and economic problems, 
several nuclear families may share a single household, with frag- 
ments of several more mixed ^n. If one member of that extended 
family has resources, those -resources are stretched to meet the ^ 
needs of all members of the household. 

The extended 'family concept was designed to work at Its best 
when the economic fortunes of the tribe were felt communally. That 
is, the harvest for tribes with either hunting or agricultural, 
economies came at about the same time for all members of the tribe 
and the entire society adjusted to the "boom or bust" economy: ■ - 
either everybody ate or everybody starved. There the extended 
family in economic terms was a highly efficient and fair system of 
allocation of connnunity resources. 

But fhe individualistic American socio-economic system super- 
imposes a different kind of status - that of employment. A smaller 
share of community resources are allocated to each unemployed person 
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under the American system regardless of the number of people he is 
responsible to support, and the status of employment is not open to 
all. In ^n Indian'*community where very .few of the people have a- 
chieved the status of employment (or an alternative income-produc- 
,ing stat,us) a paycheck, lease check, social security or veterans 

c 

benefits check serves as a magnet attracting those who have none. 

Budgeting is thus impossible, A single check which may be 
barely adequate to support an American nucleai; f^Mly becomes a 
single "boom" event in the career *of a large extended family and 
will likely be used to supply good food to all for |a few days before 
all return to the usual substandard diet for the rest of the month. 
An* attempt at budgeting or "wise buying" may be seen by the indivi- 
dual himself or other family members as a selfish act, withholding 
resources and denying one*s kinship or clan responsibilities. For „ 
people with substandard diets, budgeting beyond a rough . allocation 
among food (for a few* days) „ clothes, gas and a few rudimentary car 
repairs is virtually impossible, 

Indian, culture itself,^ of course, is not the "problem". The 
problem is a severely depressed economy and a lack of information 

r 

on the part of those who need it the most. Those Indian people who 
are the least acculturated are of course the ones for whom the need 
for consumer education is the greatest. They have the most severe 
economic problems, ar^ usually the most isolated, both socially and 
geographically, ' , . * 

IV , Implications for Consumer Education Programs 

Clearky there is a substantial need for concumer education ' 
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among all age groups and segments of the Indian coirimunity. Such 
programs must be undertaken within the context of the people who 
will expfect to benefit from them. * If the programs are based upon 
American middle-class social and economic patterns, they will' be 
Irrelevant to the needs of the Indfkn people. by and large, particu- 
larly those whose need is the most acute. 'Budgeting and quality 
analysis' techn'fques are of little use where there^ is no money 'to 
budget and no variety from which to select one's purchases. 

Consumer education on an Indian reservation should ideally be 
a part of a comprehensive community economic development stra^tegy. 
Because so much of the reservation cojranercial structure is super- 
imposed from outside the reservation and the regulatory powers are 
presently beyond the grasp of the Indian community, reservation 
consumer education programs must deal in some measure with long- 
range trrganizational a^d systemic questions. Existing laws must be 
enforced, both on and off the reservation. 

The reservation educational system, to the extent it is domi- 
nated by American middle-class curriculum and policy-making (in- 
eluding staff-level policy-making), may not be the appropriate 
delivery machanism for consumer educatiorf. Community arid tribal or- 
ganizations are ^probably more effective .and appropriate since they 
are more, ^likely to be responsive to community needs. The facili- 
ties and other resources of the local educational system may be^^ 

useful if they can be made available, however. - 

• ' , . ' 

A tpordijiated strategy ^and the^maxjLmum-Juse of -epcis^lng^local 
pfpgrams and resoarces is to Ve desired. Howjever, Experience in 
Indian programs has shown that the/single most important element is 
the involvement and support of the community. A coma^iunity-developed 



program^ which does not appear to the professional' to have been ade-^ 
qu^tely planned and coordinated in^y in the long run turn out to be 
the catalyst that is necessary for the fiibsequent creation of the 
other elements of a well organized and coordinated comprehensive 
program. . 

^ Many a well funded co-op or ciredit union has foundered because, 
although they were what the community "needed", the were not what 
the community wanted.. Some .of the few successful programs have been 
those which were , designed by the community and appeared to the ex- 
perts to be low priority, poorly designed and superficial - but they 
provided an essential spark to-: that particular community. 

Epilogue; Non-reservation and Urban Indian Communities 

This paper has focused on the economic problems ^of Federally 
recognized Indian reservation communities because economically, 

culturally and legally they provp.de the most dramatic differences 

' // 

from the standard consumer education concepts,// Presently the off- 



reservation Indian ^communities are in the sj^e legal situation as 




other poor people throughout the country. They may be just as poor 
as their on-reservation colleagues. /In many areas they may have, 
the same or similar dramatic cultural differences as their non- 
Indian neighbors* ' Most importantly, the need for commqnity involve- 
ment is as great in off-reservation Indian commurtities as it is on 
"the^xeffervatiCTt. And the systematic deprivation of equal Yt'ghtrs and^ 



opportunities is the same throughout "Indian country", Federal and 
non-Federal, urban and rural. \ * 
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TRAINING NEEDS OF INDIAN PARENT ADVISORY, COMMITTEES 
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Indian parents have for many years taken the ^responsibility of 
educating their children in what was important to them. They set 
as first priorities the traditions of their tribe and the legends 
and stories- which included survival lessons • By informing their 
children of their varied cultural heritage Indian parents gave 
their children an understanding of themselves, a means for "sklf- 
identity'* as Indians', ' \ 

In 1969 Senate Subcoiranittee report entitled "Indian Education? 

A Naticmal Tragedy, A National Challenge" said;^ 

From the first contact with the Indian,-' the school and 
the classroom h&ve been a primary ^tool of Assimilation. 
Education was the fheans whereby we emancipated t1ie 
Indian child from his Home, his parents', his' extended ^ 
family, and his cultural heritage. Lt was in effect 
an attempt to wash the *savage habits* in the /tribal c. 
ethic* out of the child*s mind and substitute a white 
middle clasS' value system in its place. 

Senator Mondale s remarks on submitting the Indian Education ' 




(Title IV) bill to the Senate empl]^ized this ifailure: 
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For too long, the education of Indian Americans has 
been the. imposition of vHiite Americai;i Educational 
institutions upon American Indian Communities, In- 
dians were expected to attend the schools controlled 
by^ non-Indians . There they learned that Indians 
were savages and the White men who killed them were 
heroes. T4iey learned thaE every time the calvary won 
it was an heroic feat, but everytime the Indians won 
it was a massacre. They were told their traditions 
were meaningless, archaic, and silly. 

. ^ * 

The Indian does not want that kind of "Indian Education". We 

w^nt an education 'Cbat wild tell us the •truth .about our heritage 

and that will' help create the rees tablishment of our place'iliw 

society — an education where Indian parents can again assume the * 

leading role of educating their children, . 

V • *\ - 

In the Senate Subcommittee report the^58th recommendation was : 

That state and lacal coimnunities should facijlitate and 
encourage Indian community and parental involvement in 
^ the development and operation of public education pro- 
grams for iTjcJ'ian children. The subcommittee especially ^ 
noted a 'lack. of participation, due to se*Veral causes, 
of Indiaus in education operations in the communities,, 
-In several'localitie^, where a substantial namber of-\ 
, Indian youngsters are attending public schools, Indian 
•^4:* involvement in the operations of the schools attended 
by their children was practically or entirely non- 
existent, .Indians should be' inyolveci in" state and ' 
'local edujcational advisory groups, espe'cial!^ those 
estabMshed for t'ederal, Programs". 

Afte^r.trhe Senate Subcommittee re*p^rt was presented", to the p-ublic 
Johnson O'Malley and Title 'I T^deral Regulations were revised ,to pro- 
vide: that each project must ' have ^ a parent, advisory council. 

Accordingly, the key to Indian Parent Advisory Committees 

' ■ . ■ , K • 

assuming a controlling vQice and affecting the changes necessary ,to 



stop the gross misuse of Federal funds* earmarked specifically to meet 
the'special educatienal; needs ^.pf Indian children;^ is through mechah- 
isms and tools p'rovided th^m thtough training. 



" • The Johnson O^Malley Act ' ' 

The Johnson 0*Malley Act of 1934 is a 'Federal education program 
which is desighi^Vto benefit only Indian children* The law, as 
currently adminiscered , is intended to provide Federal money to 
states to enable them to 'educate eligible Indian children in their 
public sctlool system,' All children of one-quarter or more Indian 
ancestry whose parents live on or near Indian reservations under the 
jurisdiction .of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are eligible fqr « 

• i 

assistance. There , are 62,000 Indian students — over one fourjth of 
the total estimated Indian school age population — in 20 stated; who 
received over $19.6 million? in Johnson O/Malley Act funds in fiscal 
1971. JOM is administered by the Bureau of Indians Affairs thropgh 
contracts with state departments of educatio'n and some individual 
districts for the expenditure of JOM funds. Incorporated tribes and 
non-p^fit groups also are eligil>le, but the B^LA rarely makes grants 
^ such* non-publix:' entities. However, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota ,^and the^ All- Pueblo .Council in New Mexifo are presently cout 
tracking *JOM funds fpr their resfiective sta^^es. Other states are 
in the process 6f doLng the same, i.e. Minnesota, ^-Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. »Negot,iations f»or the BIA* are. handled by assistant Area 
Directors; and a state plan is agreed upon which outlines the con- 
tractual .obligations of the^. recipients and state polic'|es regarding , 
JOM expenditures. \ ' * ^ , 

The ''Federal ^regulations -for Johnson O-MaXJey under (g) Community 
Participation specif^ically stat'fe^'^each contract sh(^ll^provid^^.f or ' 
the establishment ofs"^ communj.ty^ educatiojn cWnittefe f o^ the scho64 

*■ * "'"'/v'' ■■ ' • ' ■■' "*■- ' ' ' ' 

districts afrected. „ Ai-i th^ , comitiitteev mr^mber^s will>be elected by ' 



Indian parents of eligible children participating in the* project. 
At least three-quarters of the committee shall be composed of such 
Indian parents. The cora^iunity education committee shall: 

(1) Make an initial assessment *of ,the heeds Of Indian 
children in the community. . 

(2) Make recommendations and participat«(|ULn the planning, 
development, evaluation^ and mo*nitoriijg^of programs. 

(3) .Participate in contract' negotia^tibn sessions under 

this section, • ^ ^ 

(4) Hear complaints by Indian students and*rheir parents*. 

(5) Meet regularly with the professional staff serving 
Indian children anjd with the local educational agency." 

(6) Establish rules for conducting its 'office. 

Funds under this p^rt may be expended for conducting elections of 
community education committees and attendance ^t committee meetings.. 
The Federal r'egufations under (h) Grievances — sta^^^, '*...any student 



parent of an Indian student, ^tribal representative, tftr community 
education committed in a community receiving aid under a contract 
under this part may complain in writing to the relevant contra-Cting 
agency that the aid program is not being administered in accordance , 
with the statute, regulati6r>s , or contracts relating to the program. 
If the contractile agency does not take action satisf actoiry to the 
complain^ing .party ^or parties -within thirty days, appeal may be.* 
.taken to the commissioner of Indian Affairs -who may take action ;|which 
he deems' appropriate^" , "* ' , \ • 

^ ^ ^ ^ / ' : ^ ^ ' : 

, E>S>E.A. Title I of the Elementary ^'and Seco'hdary Educa-tion Act 
of 19.6'5 ., -Tit^e I of the EleiQentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 provid^ financial assistance to school districts where there 
are large numbers of children. from poor families. Titled I represents 



the largest amount of Federal aid to education, and it is the .first 
^Federal Education Program to . concentrate exclusively on the needs 
of poor children. 

Financial Assistance is provided to school systems .which have 
high concentrations of low^income children residing within the dis- 
trict*. Approximately 16,000 •out of a total of 26,983 school dis- 
tricts in the nation receive Title I money., In FY 1972, Title I 
provided $1.4 bilJ^ion for supplementary assistance to disadvan-taged 
pupils in elementary and secondary schools . * " 

Title I is the first and most si^ificant" Federal aid program 
recognizing that economically and educationally deprived s-chool 
children need compensatory educational services in order to perform 
well in school. As applied to Indian children, this means that ■ 
Tit^e I Funds are to fi'e spent on a supplemental program designed to 
,meet theif special and unique needs. , * , ' 

Children of families with incomes less than $3^000.00 including 

we^lfare payments who' are "edOca^tion^ly disadvantaged" are eligible 

to receive Title I benefits. "Educationally disadvantaged" usually 

means behind in grade level or not reaching the Educational level 

appropriate for a child *s age. i 

.^Virtually all Indian children qualify for *Fitle I assistance. 

National s'tati^tics indicate that Indian children often fall well 

* '** 

below the minimum definitions of economic and education'deprivation: 

' , ^ ' ' t 

1. The average income of an Indian family is $l,500.0t)i 75% 
below the national average* .\ , ^ 

2. The unemployment rate among Indians is nearly ^40%, nearly 
seven times the national average. ^ . 

3*. The average achievement levels of Indian children are two 
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to three years below those of White children. ' * 

4. School dropout rates of Indian students are twice the 
national average. * . » ^ 

5. Indian children, more than any other group, believe them- 
selves to be below average in intelligence. These statistics clearly 
indicate that Iftdian children are entitled to receive supplemental 
education services under Title I, 

Title I has not, in most instances, provided the benefits, an<f 
opportunities for better education that had been expected when the 
legislation was passed in 1963. Title I was implemented on a crash 
basis and in the first few years school districts had few' guidelines 
-on how to speod the money. Most school districts spent Title I funds 
any way they wished without- regard to the needs of poor children. 
Some' simply supplemented their school budgets instead of initiating" 
supplementary programs designed to meet the special educational 'needs 
of their eligible children. Federal regulations for the involvement 
of poor parents in Title I programs have gradually been developed 
since the act was passed but these regulations have been ignored or 
violated in most school systems. ' 

Federal regulations now require that each school district that 
receives Title I funds must have a , Title I Parent Council. This new 
rule is' a big improvement over past Federal policy which only^ re- 
commended that parent committees be established. 

Federal regulations* now provide that: ' ; % 

1. Each member of the Parent Council must be .^furnished- free' 
copies of the Title I law, regulations ^id^lines , local, project'' 
application, and other information which will aid in .the planning, •> 
development,^ operation, and >eva ^iat iop^^^ Title I program. 

( 1 4 ^ . 



2» The Parent Council must be given "an adequate opportunity" 
to consider the information available and to make recommendations 
concerning the needs of poor children and the t^pes of programs that 
will be operated to mee^t those -needs. \ - ' 

3* The Parent Council must be able to look at prior evaluations 
of the Title I Program. . 

4. .The Parent Council has thfe right to submit comments on the 
proposed Title I program to. the State Title I office. The State 
Title I officials have an obligation to consider the views of the 
Paxent Council in deciding whether to approve all or part of the 
district's application fot funds. 

5. That the Title I program in eaclT^oj^t area includes 
specific provisions for informing and consuLcing/ with parents con- 
cerning-, tbg sjervices to be pr&vided for^their cMldren dnder Title 
I of the Act and the' ways^iri, ^Hi.ci> such parents A:an assist their 
children in realizing the benefits tho'^e ser-vf-ces are intended to 
prov^e*. " V" ♦ • * ' 

• 6. That the io(rit~Hdtrc^4^na-l-~a-g^ncv iias, adequate proc edures 



to ensure prompt response to complaints and suggestions from parents 
a^d^ ^farent, council; : ' 

Though repo/rt after report has uncovered a contihued gross' 
misuseof Title I funds, especially those meant for ^Indian children , 
there is still a chance for change so that^ Indian children are / 
assured of their Title I entitlement. Lt may w^ll x-ome through In- 
dian parental involvement providing Indiai;i Title'I parent committees 
receive'the proper training needed to function in their committees 
and understand their rights ^s Commit tee. -members. Parent partici- 

pation ^ Titl^ I — which carries' with it the responsibility o f 
^ * * » ♦ * ^ 
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determining how this money should* be spent — is one way that Indian 
parents can intervene in the existing educational structure to make 
education work for their , children, and' not for the school^bureaucracy . 

> 

Title IV of Public Law 92-318 (The Indian Education^Act) 

The special Senate Subcommittee report entitled "Indian Educa- 
tion: A National Tragedy, A National Challenge" recommended a number 
of legislative measures to raise Indian Education to an exemplary 
level. The primary recommendation in the report was that Congress 
be presented with a comprehen§ive Indian Education Act to meet the ?' 
special education needs of Indians in both the Federal schools and 
in the public schools • After a numjber of revisions, S, ^59 was 
submitted to. th.e President June 12, 1972 for signature and went into 
effect as Public Law 92-318, June 23, 1972, 

r 

Title IV, Part A, of P.L. 92-318 adds a new program to P'^L, 874 
(Impact Aid) which instructs the Commissioner of Education to carry 
out a program of financial assistance to local educational agencies 
to develop and carry out elementary and secondary school programs 



•specifically designed to me ettHe~~5p^jCxajr-e4u^;^ r 1 rui^^ of Indian 



children • Grants may be used for t^he planning, development, esta- 
blishment, maintenance and operation of -programs. 

This program provided for an entitlement to th^ local educational 
agency (LEA) in the amount of the full average per pupil expenditure 
for the state times the numb^fer of Indian children enrolled. A LEA 
is eligible if it has at •lea&t ten (10) Indian children enroll-ed, 
or if such (^hildren constitute 50 percent of th^ enrollment. This 
requirement does not apply to the State of Alaska, California, or 
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Oklahoma, or to any LEA located on or near an Indian reservation • 

Relative to parent advisory connnittees, written into the law 

under (b) states, "(b) An application by a local educational agency or 

agencies for grant under this title may be approved only if it is 

consistent with the* application provisions of this title and- 

"(1) meets the requirements set forth in subsection (a); 

"(2) provides that the program or project for which application 

is made- ^ 

"(A) will utilize the bes't^ available talents and resources 
(including persons from the Indian 'community) and will Siub- 
stantially increase the Educational opportunities of Indian 
children in the area to be served by the applicant; and 

:(B) has been developed- 

"(i) in open consultation with parents of' Indian children, 
teachers, and, where applicable, secondary school students 
including public hearings at which such persons have had a 
full opportunity to understand the program for which assist- 
ance is being sought and to offer recommendations thereon, 
• and 

"(ii) with the participation and approval of a committee 
composed of, and selected by, parents of children parti- 
cipating in the program for which assistance is sought, 
teachers, and where applicable, secondary school students 
' of* which at least half the members shall be such parents; 
*'(C) sets forth ^uch policies and procedures as will ii 
sure that the program for which assistance is sought 
will be operated and evaluated in consultation with, 
and the involvement of, parents of the children ancl 
representatives of the area to be served, including 
the committee established for the purposes of clause 
^ (2) (B) (ii). 

— yH^a-Riil^g ^nd Regulations further states under 187.7 community 



participation*, 

^ Applications under L87.5 (a) and (b) jnust describe the manner 
in wh^^ch parents of the Indian children to be served and tribal 
communities: (a) were consulted and involved in the planning 
and development of the project; and (b) will be actively par- 
ticipating in the* further planning, development, operation and 
evaluation of the project.' 

Title IV is the only Legislative Act tha^ stresses in both the * 

law itself and the Rules and^Regulations that active parent parti'ci- 

» * 

pation must be, a part of the total proposal before^ the proposal will, 
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be, considered for funding • i 

However, if the parent commit tejes are not knowledeable about 
the nature and extent of .their participation LEA' Administrators or 
teachers on the local committee could very easily impose a proposa-1 
developed beforehand, (without parents of Indian children partici- 
pation) , and describe parent participation in such a way that the 
proposal wi^l appear to have complied with the law. It is there- 
fore very important that this information be made available to In- 
dian communities and this is an area that the field operations 
component of the Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards has 
concentrated' on very heavily. 

We have made contact with reservation, non-reservation, and 
rural parent advisory committees representing Johnson O-'Malley, 
title I, and Part A of Title IV, P,L, 92-318, We .haveY provided them 
with information on a variety of subjects relating to their rights 
and responsibilities under these laws. 

There are a number of ways by whiqh Parent Advisory Committ'ees 
are elected (appointed) and they are (1) committees selected by the 
Tribal Council, (2) committees selected by the Tribal Chairman or 
Governor (Pueblos), (3) committees selected by a formal parents 
caucus, (4) committees selected by the school superintendent or 



school board, (5) committees chosen by themselves., (6) committees 

selected by an informal caucus of Indian parents, (7) if only six 
persons attend the organizational meeting they become the Parent 
Advisory Committee* (8) committees chosen through a* formal electoral 
process, (9) committees chosen through an informal electoral /process 
(all those interested in voting for the committee were inviyed to 
one particular meeting, and all Tribal members were alioweq to 
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vote), and (10) Phantom Education committees (The school lists 

parents as members of a committee when applying for funds, but 

. no one on the committee is aware of membership) . . .1 point, this out 

'because the composition of these committees is very important. 

There should be at least 2/3 Indian pUrents (represented on the 

committee, and this would give them the decision making power they 

* 

need to be effective since they would have a controlling voice 
within the committee. > 

Training Needs of Indian Parent Advisory Committees 

In most cases, the Parent Advisory Committees understand that 

Johnson O'Malley, 'Title I, and Title IV are specifically earmarked 

to meet the special educational needs of Indian students ia their 

particular schools. They are*aware that as Parent Advisory Commit-^ 

tees they are supposed to have^some input in setting priorities on 

what typea of programs- will be implemented utilizing these funds. 

They question ^what they can db to initiate input. One of their 

^ .J • . ^ 

biggest ^problems is that they are elected or appointed to serve as 

Parent Advisory Committees /ithout any prior understanding of their 



role as parent advisop^ committers. They fail to understand what«r 
their rights are, what kin4s of information they should have access 



to , and how can cney organize Lu become^ eet-ij/e. JJa Jiave utilized 



several different methods in out training endeavors. We have used 
small group workshops in a formal manne^r, with' an agenda, etc. We 
have held community meetings where the field trainer (specialist) 
speaks to the assembled group using a microphone or standing on the 
podium in front of the audience. We have aTi^o .used a vei^ informal 
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manner where the field trainer goes into.,t^l>9^ p43p£int/3 homes and • 
talks to small groups on a one to one basis. We have found the 
one to one basis t^be the mo^t effective. More feedback is ob- 
tained .from the groups and more questions are asked when parents 



do not understand some of the information that is being discussed. 

• We feel e\?^^though it may take longer (four days for small groups 
instead of one workshop day in q community), we are accomplishinj^ 
much more in this manner. 

The training needs have varied from community to community. 
In most instances, we have had to begin our training sessions by 
discussing the laws (J.O.H.y Title I, etc.)' themselves. We have 
given the parents a presentation on the history^ of * the 'law and the. 
content of specific sections as they pertain to Indian children. 
^.Secondly, we have spent a_l£t_pf_ tima going oyer the rules and_re-_ 
gulations, butlining what parent advisory committees should be 
involved in and what they fiave a legal right to know concerning the 
operation of the program and any expenditure df funds under the 
• progi-anf^ ' 

- In^some of £he schools, we've had to sensitize the adiiinistra- 
tors and non-Indian school boards concerning the rights of parent 
committees regarding the use of Johnson (>'^Malley , • Titl^e I, etc., 
'fui\ds. For example, the Hanaahville Pottowatomi Parent Committee 

• in a small public school in Michigan wanted a bi-cultural project 
"Smarted utilizing Johnson O'Malley funds. They were cor^erned be- 
cause, they had been assimilated to the point where they had no 
native language any longer nor did they ha\>e any tribal customs 
fo,r JtheiT gener:ation to pass on. Yet their children feit'stereo- 
typed as Indians -'and subjected to paternalistic attitudes in the ' 
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small, predominantly White, school. As a consequence the attrition 

% • • 

rate of their students, even before reaching the eighth grade, .was 

extremely high. The pr'ogram they developed through Johnson O'Malley 

funds is being taught in the school as an elective course open to 

both Indian and White children. Reports have indicated that there 

is a better understanding of the Indian children in the- school 

system. • . ^ ' 

m 

Another example comes to mind. There are 1,300 Indian students 
attending school in tKe Rapid City, South Dakota public school 
system, and there was only one Indian parent on the school/board 
that governed the total school system*.^ Last Spring, in.May, an 
Indian parent group was organized under Part A of P.L. 92-318. They 
wiere organized as a non-profit educational corporation under the 
state. They drew up articles of incorporation and by-laws and be- 
came a recognized non-profit educational organization (corporation). 
They wfre §ble to- get the types, of p^rograms they felt their children 
needed, funded unde^ Part A of P.L. 92-31^. The district school 
board accepted their proposal and it was submitted and funded. 

These examples show that if parents are kept apprised off the 
meaning of legislation^>i^» t affects their children, they can- be kept 
involved and a part of the total program from the beginning, which 
is very important if they are to be an effective parent advisory 
committee. 

The Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards hafs grown from 
five charter members in the Fall of 1971 to its present membership 
of 140. Thi,s growth clearly^ indicates that Indian parents are o 
""concerned about the education of their, children and are looking to 
find ways to dmprove the present, "Indian" educational system. We- 
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•have made a lot of community contacts, but there are siill many 

parents that- need to know how they can improve upon and' be a part 

of the present educational system. The President of the Executive 

Board of the Coalition o£. Indian Controlled School Boards calls 

the organization a mutual self -Help orgaaization. Thus when 

a parent committee is trained we have that many more "expert" 

consultants to draw upon to help train other committees. One, of 

Qur present field trainers* is r past chair'man of an Indian con- 

trolled public school, and his array of knowledge can't be found in 

any book, since' he learn.ed the better share of his expertise v. 

i 

through experience. ' 

Some recommendations that I feel would help parent advisory 
committees to function more effectively are: (1) That a state wide 
organization of parent advisory committees be established. There 
is so much that they can share with, each other through organized 
meetings and contacts. (2) That this state-wide parent advisory 
committee develop (with the help of other experts) the state plan 
for Johnsuii O^Malley funds, and 0)^hat this state-wide committee 
develop a handbook that would cover thoroughly all legislation 
speci£ically designed to provide funds for programs for Indian 
children, including, rules 5nd regulations for the legislation. 



TRAINING NEEDS OF INDIAN PARENT ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



by 

Lorraine Misiaszek 

Colville Tribe 
Spokane, Wabiiington 



Introductory Comments >^ 

As early as 1774 when Indian chiefs negotiated for future edu- 
cational programs in tjreaties made witlT the Federal government 
officials, it was not without an appreciation of their own tradi- 
tional educational processes, and a knowledge of the differences. , 
that wQuld emerge in the philosophy and educational practices between 
the two cult^es. 

^ An Iroquois spokesman,^ Canassatego, in response to an offer of 
an educational program made by the Virginia Legislature to the Six 
Nations reflected this awareness; 



We know you highly '^esteem the kind of learning taught 
*in these Colleges, and the -maintenance o^ our young Men, 
while with you, would be- very expensive to you. We are 
^ convinced, therefore, .*that ypy mean to do us Good by your 
• Proposal;, anci we thank ygu heartily/ But you who are so 
wise must know that different Nations have different Con- 
ceptions of tilings; and^you will* not therefore cake it 
'-amiss, if our ideas of '.this kind of Education happens not 
to be the same with yours. We have had some experiences 
of it. Several of* our young People were formerly brought 
up in the Colleges of the {Northern. Provinces; they were 
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instructed in all your Sciences; but when they, came back ^ 
to us, they were bad Runners, ignorant of eyery means of 
living in the Woods, unable to bear either Cold or Hunger, 
knew neither how^ to build a Cabin, take a deer, or kill • •> 
an enemy., spoke our language imperfectly, were therefore 
neither fit for Hunters, Warriors, nor Counsellors; .they 
were totally- good for nothing. We are however, not the less 
.obliged for your kihd offer, tho' we dec'lin,e accepting it; 
^ and to show our grateful Sense of it, if the Gentlemen of 
. Virginia,^ shall send us a Dozen of .their Sons, we will take 
great care of their Education, instruct them in all we 
know, and make Men of thetn. ^- ' 

Institutional beliefs and policies that existed in earliest 

America still prevail in today's educational setting. The charter of 

* 

2 

Harvard College stated the purpose of the institution to be the "edu- 
cation of the English and Indian youth of this country in knowledge," 
and Dartmouth's charter declared its purpose to be "the education and 
instruction of youth of Indian tribes of this land in reading, writing, 
and all parts of. learning which shall appear necessary and expedient 
for civilizing and Christianizing children of paganS as in^ all liberal 
arts and sciences ,^ an3-''^l-so of. English youth and any others." 

The earliest record of ^Indian controlled schools began with 
the Cherdkees: They, like other . Indians , valued knowledge and knew 
that education was necessary if ,they were to survive in their new 
situation* The Cherokees built their bwn school system^, controlled it 
themselves and supported it with their own tribal funds. Sequoya de- 
veloped the Cherokee alphabet which played a crucial role in 'their 
educational system. 

By 1852 the Cherokees has a flourishing school ^stem of 21 * 
schoQls, 2 academies, 'and an enrollment of 1,100. This successfu^ 
effott by the Cherokees was soon followed by the Choctaws, Creeks, 
Chfckasaws, and Seminoles who established their own school syst^s. 

'Following th^ Civil War, there developed a great concern for the 
welfare of the Indians, and the Federal government began to assume a* 



larger role in their education*.*' comniittee of tlie Co^igress ' published 
• -'a'rep^rt in. 1864 repealing *^the deplorable status of the Indian, and 
the humanitarians ^egan immediately to c;all for reform, "They grossjly 
misunder^.tood^'both Indian culture and the. nature, of Indian problems 
and their program called-for education, Chris ti^nization? an^ ,civiliza- 
tion% The two piajor consequences of this ref orm»;indvement w6re (1) in- 
creased responsibility, for ediication^^'- by the Federal government. (2) 

' ■ I • 

'The off-reservation boarding schools. 

* With the emerging assumption of Federal responsibility for Indian 
ft 

education, then current €uro^ean philosophy dictated how Education 
would be defined in contrast to the Indians* understanding of the 
term, thereby creating a misunderstanding of the nature of education 
on the part of both parties that continues to this day. 

The boarding school era began in 1879 when the , first , of f-reserya- 

y 

tion boarding school was established at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. In 
1882 legislation was passed -to convert abandoned army posts into Indian^ 
schools^. In 1390 appropriations were made to cover costs of tuition 
for lTtd4ans attending public schools, and in 1917 all subsidies to 
religious groups which^had formerly received Federal funds to operate , 
schools for Indians were ended. The off -reservation boarding ^ school 
dominated the Federal approach to Indian education for 50 years. Its 
philosophy included the removal of the students from their homes, 
often forcibly, strict military discipline', a woi:k and study program, 
an 'Routing system", aod emphasis upon industrial arts. 



f^eriamf in his famous Report of 1928 cited the real tragedy of 
the boarding school as **the disruption of family life and its effect 
on the character of both parents and children." The most shocking 
effect of Meriam's report — which was written 45 years ago — was the 



lack of. awareness and action <^n the part oi administrators who had 
access to the study during the succeeding period of nea^rly a half 
Century in carrying out ats recommendations .-^ ^ 

\ . 

Meriam maintained, t^at the most fundaimental need in Indian edu- 
cation, was^ a change in th4 point of view adopted by educators, Hec, 
stated that the Indian educational etiterprise was peculiarly in need 
of t;he kind of apprdach that recognized the natural setting of home 
and family life as an'esseatlal part of educating the Indians. It 
was pointed out that' the "atomsphere and^ conditions' of the home are, 
especially' in the early days of the child's life, the "primary deter- 
minant" in the .development of the ch^ld. Since the "parents" determin 
these "conditions", and create that /'at9Blsphere" , it is the "parents" 
who are the most important factors in the lives of cbildreni 

Many present-day leaders in education were themselves the victims 
of the "boarding school era*" They were taken involuntarily away from 
family and tribe., forbidden to speak their native tongue and forced to 

live in a boarding school in an alien setting far from home. During 

«» . , - * 

this traumatic and critical period in their lives t.hey were expected 

to acquire an education. Their parents were never consulted on the 

type of education they wanted for their, children, but were ordered to 

send them away to-school. They only knew that their children were 

supposeci to be learning tp read and write English. Parents had no 

voice in their children *s education not even informed about the cur- 

riculura offered in the boarding schools. All they could look forward 

to was the' day when their children would return home again. Sadly 

those who returned were no longer children, they were strangers to 

their own culture not accepting nor accepted by the White man's world . 

•rv ' 

for which they were educated, ' r ' ' 



In 1934 the Jbhnson O'Malley Act was passed* by Congress (and 

/' ' ^ 

amended in 1936) authorizing the Bureau of Indian Affairs to provide 

» ^ - * 

educational ^nd health services through contracts with state and pri-' 
vate Institutions for Indians on reservations T .Many^ states passed 
legislation in the earl/ l930's to assume the responsibility -of pr6- 
viding education to Indian children who were citizens and -residents 
of that state. Johnson O'Malley education funds were contracted to 
approximately 26 states who had assumed a responsibility for the large 
number of Indian, children enrolled in the public sidhool system. 

State public school systems are financed primarily by local 
property taxes. Title to most Indian lands, including reservations 
and allotments, is held in trust by the United States Government for 
the Indian tribe and the individual Indian having a trust allotirlent 
and is net subject to local property taxes. Accordingly, the edaca* 
tion of large numbers of Indian children placed a financial burden on 
the state school systems, unless this bvjrden was, alleviated .by finan- 
cial assistance programs frpm Johnson O'Malley or later, the Impact ♦ 
Aid (P.L. 81-874 and 815) funds. 

Brophy and Aberle writing of Indian education 1966^. stated that 
th^^ majority of Indian pupils are either above the general age level 
for their respective classes or are below academic norms. Tliey tend 
to dropout of school more frequently than d£>. their non-Indian class- 
mates. They suggest that one solution to the problem is to find and 
apply a method of teaching Indian children and to develop the kind of 
school environment most conducive to the progress of the non-English 
speaking Indian. They state', further ^ that if education is to be im- 
proved for Indian pupils, the support of the Indian community, its 
neighbors, and tribal as well as local government officials should ' 

A. 
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be enlisted to these ends. ^ 

Since the establishment of the first boarding school, report 

I 

after. report and study after study conducted by agencies, organizations 
and individual scholars^ pointed out the failures and inadequacies of 
educational programs for Indian "students . Yet among all the recom- 
mendations directing Fedetal or state school systems to enlist the 
help of parents of Indian pupils to assist in developing relevant pro-- 
grams to meet their children's needs. Emphasis always appeared to 
reflect the "we know best" attitudes, of educators about what should 
be done and how it should be done to provide Indian students with 
a better educational opportunity. Such negative attitudes stem from 
a dominant ethnocentric cultural conditioning of superiority that 
tends to reinforce a belief "that Indian parents are incapable of 
offering knowledgeable or us'eful ideas on new educational programs 
that might be initiated for Indian children. Educators believe that 
such Specialized programs would require too high a degree of profes- 
sional expertise for Indian ]^^5eople^ help implement. In spite 
ai— aT^g history of shameful failures in educating Indians, these 
C negative attitudes continue to predominate. ^ 

Indian parents of school age children are' today excluded* f rom the 
formal educational process in urban as well as rural .schools on and 
near reservations. School staffs are equally out of touch with the , 
Indian parents and the local Parent Teacher Associations have few if\ 
any Indian parents as members because the Indian ps^rents are made to 
fef*l "out or place*^ in this kind of organization. With a growing num- 
ber of Indian children enrolling in tue public school systems, the num- 
ber of Indian parents who serve on school boards has not "increased 
appreciably in a propfortionate ratio. An exception' to this situation 
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are those few cases where Indian tribes have assumed full responsi- 
bility for the operation- of schools under con-tracts with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and have established All-Indian School Boards. 

The policy of "civilizing and Christianizing children of pagans**" 
is so institutionalized tha,t only the terminology has changed. Today 

a 

the effort is to ''assimilate and acculturate" Indian children. Well- 
meaning non-Indian educators believe that this is (fhe'^'onl^S^sirable 
goal. The fact that Indian students have the highest dropout rates 
of any group in the nation and an abnormally high suicide ratio has 
failed to impress upon educators the fact that the programmed goal 
of forced assimilation and acculturation is the source of the serious 
emotional and psychological stress these childpetr" experience during 
their eJ^ementa'ry and secondary schooj. .years * 

Parent Advisory Councils ' - • 

The first significant move toward drawing parents into a contri- 

buting role in trfe> school programs came with the enactment of the 

Elementary * and Secondary. Education Act in 1965.^ Title I of this Act 

ulade funds available to school districts having a large enrollaient of 
• > 

economically tlisadvant;^ge-d pu^)lls for special programs* designed to 
t ^ • 

•'I ' • , 

compensate for their disadvantagement. Parents of^ these students were 

^ ' - . 

required to comprise at least f if ty . percent of the Title I Advisory 

Committee. Teachers, community leadajrs, and a few students usually 

make up the balance of the Coiranittee.A 

Title I Advisory Coiranittees have enjoyed only a minimum degree 

of effectiveness on program operatijOns since their inception. Th^y 

are often accused of b^ing a "rubber stamp" committee approving any 

program, the school administration submits for^itle I funding. If 
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thereMs any truth in these kinds of charges, the fault .must 
placed with the school officials because they have not provided the 
necessary preparation of the lay-people on the committees to, deal . 
knowledgeably with the functions of educational programs, 

ManyState Supervisors of Title I programs ♦have 'recogni'Sed the 
need for parent members of advisory committees to acquire bx^sic skills 
in working vitK Federally funded ESEA programs. Statewide ^<>«4cshops 
have beeh conducted with follow.-up local workshops that have dealt 
with such subjects as writing behavioral objectives, identifying needs 
ot Titlfe' I children, and evaluating processes of educational goals • 

In 1970, Johnson O'Malley state contractors with schcfol diS(.tricts 
requested that Indian parent advisory committees fie formed to function 
in jgL similar capacity- .^sHhe Title I Advisory Commiftees, As the 
attempt was .undertaken to make JCJM .committees operational, problems- 
of a different nature arose that were previously unrecognized' and not 
experienced .in the Title. I situation • There was a strong reluctance 
by school administrators in JOM funded schools to admit that deeply * 
entrenched hostilities relatjngwto cultural and race differences 
.existed between the Indian and non-'Indian members of the communities • 
This. f,ai lure to recognize existing prejudices had' a detrimental effect 
on Indian parent participation effort^. 

Title I. committee efforts differed from JOlyi school district > "J, 

efforts in that Title I**was co^^rned essentially with the economically 

► id* ' * 

disadvantaged.. Title I s 'orientation'^did not pose a, threat from a, 

specific racial group even though the geographic areas represented by 

both projgrams w6re . essentially the samel Title I programs were 

'implemented in almost all schools in the states while Johnson O'Mall'ey 

programs Could only be established in schools located on or near an 
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Indian reservation having a sizeable enrollment of Indian children* 
Urban schools under Title I tended to be more impersonal because of 
the larger numbers of" students that had to be" accommodated while 
rural schools wer^subject to much more personal attention* from the 
community leaders. Thus, while racial attitudes may nat have had much 
impact upon the urban school programs, but they would be easily iden- 
•tified as a compelling factor in rural school situations where In- • 
dian parents had historically remained incognito, 

The involvement of Indian people that is- requiredvin Title IV, 
Public Law 92-318, could mean that these new programs wilj inherit 
all the existing frustrations of the JOM parent committed' sltiiatlaps 
and perhaps even more frustration if a thoughtful and considerate 
approach is not used in forming the parent committee, The^ dhallenge'y 
of moving forward constructively with programs involving ''Indian ^~ \ * 
parents in every phase of ' the planning, operating, ^nd evalira.ting ^of / , 
the school program could be overwhelming in tommunities already having 
experienced difficulties <under previous programs or in^ instances wher^ 
a program is being implemented for the first time. 

In the large populated urban areas, the residence patterns of 
American Indians presents' a scattered picture/ Indian children are in 
attendance in almost every school in districts with a heavy concentra- 
tion of low income people, primarily in depressed areas of the cities. 
With .the bro^d definition of an "Indian" under Title IV, the numbers 
of identified eligible Indian children will be doubled or even 
tripled as the program progresses each^y^ar. 

An example of the current enrollment patterns of Indian children 
is reflected in the Washington State, ethnic count of 1970. *The report 
shows that over 12,000 Indian pupils attend 1,600 schools in "the state 
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with high concentrations in schools on and near Indian communities, 
reservations, and in the major cities. In t»he rural districts, on 
or near reservations, Indian students often comprise from 10 to 90% 
of the total schoal enrollment. 



Problem Areas to Consider 



What are the problems we should anticipate as the Parent Advisory 

■ 4 

Councils are formed in the urban school district? Experience in 
working with Parent Councils or Committees in the school systems 
points to the need to consider the following concerns: 
1* There is usually no one school that serves all Indian children 

in the district because parents reside all over the city. 
2.' A;high peli^entage of Indian parents have a low or marginal in- 
come] "and often cannot attend meetings -across town for purely 
economic reasons. ' • 

.3. Participation in Parent Councils must be preceded by a genuine 
out— reach effort of school officials to convince^ Indian parents 
th^t they are wdlcome and even more, that their partic'ipation 
Is essential to Title IV program efforts. 

4. The fact' that Indian people have been "outsiders" in relation to 
^he institution of the (school alj^of their lives, that only their 
loye and concern for their children's academic success would 
motivate them to actively participate on Parent Advisory Councils. 

5. School personnel must- demonstrate' a willingness to work on an 

' ^ . ' • ./'- ^ 

equal basis with Indian parents in the preparation of program 

\ ' ■ ' . 

proposals, their implementation and evaluation. " 

6. ^ood communication is frequently lacking between .educators, and 
parents. 'An ,iyiderstanding of each, other's goals for the Indian 



child is basic to the development of a constructive relationship • 
?• Indian people residing in urban areas are often divided into very 
factional groupings which range from very conservative beliefs^ 
and practices to beliefs and practice? which often b«;igger a'g- 
gressiyely militant actions 'that create discord and adversely 
affect any organizational efforts toward a common goal. 

Suggested Content For Training Programs 

In spite of all efforts put forth to encourage an active Patent 
Council, it can be expected ' that only a small percent of Indian* 

'I 

parents will actually participate on a regular basis, ' , 

It will be vitally important that Title IV program regulations 
be clearly and repeatedly e^oplained to* Indian parents at the outset,. 
Unless thes;e regulations are adequately explained bo' th students and 
parents may express resentment when special programs have been im- 
plemented that are designed to serve only Indian students. They may 
feel that the programs are discriminatjDry since they appear to single 
th£m out from their non-Ipdian peers , 

Title IV personnel in the United States Office of Education must 
impress upon program grantees the value of setting fong range goals 
into which the short, one or two-year goals would operate in sequential' 
steps to meet the major goals'". The whole design should be understood 
'by the Indian parents so that they can see how jtheir participation 
can help 'their children. , . ' . 

In the urban locations, training of the participants should 'be 
given highest- priority in the -initial pha/ses since parents will need 
orientation in such basic school functions as "what happens in the 
classroom", -how the curriculum is developed, who selects library 

•. • ' . {]ir>3 
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'books and o*ther resource materials and who is designated in the 
school building to be responsible for various other duties. 

In addition to the basic school functions, training programs 
must include how schools are supported financially, what are. the laws 
and regulations that are required for school operations, and wha(j 
are the duties and authority of the administrator and the school 
board. The special relationship of the Indian student to the school 
in relation to the special funds should be particularly emphasiEed, 

A valuable training session should include a session on the art 
of teaching in relation to the learning and growth processes of 
children. Indian parents could make an important contribution in thx^^^ 
area by providing to the -non-Indian more knowledge of child-rearing 
practices* in Indian culture. «They also- need, to understand how the 
non-Indian views child-rearing practices. " . 

' \ ' ■ 

I Training programs for Iijdfian parent councils would only meet half 
of the training needs regardless of how successfully thqy are conducted 
School staff must also undergo training i,n concert with Indian parents 
in order to produce tjanhonious teamwork for greater accomplishment of 

\ 

the Title IV programs . ' 

Rural Indian Parent Committee Training Needs 

In many ways, Indian parents in the rural school districts are 
far ahead of their urban brothers. Johnson C^Malley Parent Committees 
have already undergone their initial organizatiodal pains. Tribal 
councils, have long established education committees who are very 
knowledgeable about Indian educational problems and pro,cess\s. 
Emphasis on training, therefore, should be directed toward ifiitlating 
inservice training programs for school personnel and strengthening 
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such programs ^^^^r^^J:hey-^e' already in existence. 

A major problem that ?ural schools suffer is an excessively high 
turnover of teaching and administrative personnel. Programs in 
training should be designed to offer greater incentives for these 

■ • - " •• 7- 

educators to remain in the district. One way to solve the problem 
of personnel stability is to get parents ^nd educators to see tjiem- 
selves as a community. 

Another problem to be considered bV training planners in and near 
Indian cpipmunities is that sometimes there are deeply ingrained 
hostilities between the Indian and non'-Incfian residents. Such 

/ • 

hostilities have b'een the result of misunderstandings and injustices 
occurring over a long span of tim^. Although this hostility exists, 
aAd in many instances both Indians a nd non-'I ndians vehemently deny 
its presence, both groups may "Continue to practice discriminatory 
abd prejudicial treatment of the "other." WhUe Indians have most 
often been the victims, many non-Indians, failing to understand the 
sp^ecial ^relationship of the Federal government to Indians may ^ feel 
that they have suffered discrimination. ' • - 

The task of developing relevant training programs for both urban 
and rural Indian parents is monumental • Once started, however, it 
represents the beginning of the building of a bridge of understanding 
and^acceptance "between two cultures. 



HEALTH EDUCATION . 

. ^ by,'-' 
Eunice Larrabee ' 
Cheyenne River Sioux 
Lantry, South Dakota 



I view the world through the eyes of a Minneconjou woman. I 
have lived on the Cheyenne River , Sioux Reservation in South Dakota 
most of my life. I am convinced that there was in innate wisdom in 
the values of our traditional Lakota people in the way that they 
approached the world. I belieye that this wisdom is valuable today 
fur health education. 

Herbal medicine, is widely used by our people today. Modern 
medicine owes a great ^ebt to the aboriginal people of this land 
who knew about the healing properties of hundreds' of herbs, plants, 
and roots and shared much of this knowledge over the last few cen- 
turies. Yet modern medicine still seems to be reluctant to under- 
stand the basis of the Indian use of herbs and other medicines. The 
Indian^ us ec5j^7 as based upon the belief that mental health and the 
health of the body are inseparable. I believe that this is an 



,aspect of %health* education that still needs' td be emphasized. Let 
me -Illustrate • ^ • • ^ ^ 

My sister, a Registered Nurse, and I have* long been interested 
iri the, medicinal value of the local roots and herbs • We have 
gathered about three do.zen specimens over the years. Once. I hap- 
pened to pluck an entire plant- including the root, Sgon a rash ; 

developed on my right hand and then oA my left hand. The rash be- 

» * 
gan to spread towar'd my elbows, I went to the Indian health Service* 

. hospital tor treatment and I was given an ointment that had no effect 

on the intense itching and the rash continued to spread. Altogether 

four different doctors prescribed different medications for my rash, 

all to no avail. 

The rash grew worse and af^eV blood poisoning developed I began 
to fear that I would lose my hands and I a$ked to be sent to -a 
dermatologist ia R^pid^ City • I ended ^up staying in" the hospital* 
for about 18 days before,^e condition-was cured*, 

^ The interesting thing about^ this episode is that some respected 
elders, wise in the folk mediqlne of our people, told me that this 
misfortune had befallen -me because T failed to put tobd'cco in the 



' ' ^ ^ ^ — 

hole that I had made when J .pulled the plant out, I had failed in 

this particular situation • to observe ttie ritual that ^is intrinsic . . \ 

to all of our life ways — all of life is a sacred circle/ all of 

c > . , , * ' 

1 ' * ✓ • 

life should be kept in harmony and balance. From that time on I 

always take a bag of tabacco along when I go out to gather fij^rbs, 

I haye not had any rashes since because pf my bag of tobacco," People, 

may say that this is an Indian superstition,, but remember,, fiDur t 

different doctors could not 'diagnose or cure or prevent m^ rasl^. 

At leas*t the ^elders havfe given •me an explanation of it — aijd a means , 



of preventing- it. * ^ ^ 

I know today that Indian people realize that modern medicine 

wilL cure the modern diseases tliat were brought to our Indians. 

When they^^ suspect they have diabetes they will willingly go to, the 

hospital and get medicaSan for their diabetes. We did ^lot use to 

have diabetes in the old days and so I think it is one of the modern 

' * - 

di'seases that we have be^n given. I have a theory about diabetes 
I would like to share with you. Back in 1877 when the Indians were 
forced to move on^the reservation they were told that the government 
would take car^ of them and would provide food. 

The government gave' them flour", beans, white rice, coffee, and 
white sugar. These kinds j^f foods replaced the 'high protein and the 
natural .organic indigenous foods. that they had been use to having. - 
The Indians lived on this new kind of processed foods diet with . 
some occasional beef. They lived this way for years until the 
program of surplus conunodities was begun. These foods are the same 
kind ot high carbohydrate, high. fat foods that they were giving 'the- 
Indians back in the early reservation years so another generation 
has grown up eating this kind of low nutritional food. ' 

I believe this high carbohydrate diet has caused ^the cej.ls 'ia 
the body to be -overworked and to malfunction. As a result, d,iabetes 
is now very prevalent among our people. I know that the tendency 
t,o suffer ,from jdiabetes is hereditary but I feel that the historical 
force-feeding^ of nonorganic and depleted high carbohydrate foods ha^, 
led to the high incidence of diabetes among our Indian, people. We 
have had to eat this food for enough generations that diabetes is - 
becoming a hereditary disease among us for 'the first time in the ^lift 
of our tribes*. 



So I must conclude that our old ways must be respected 1 We 
must retain the knowledge we have about the' herbs and medicines and 
we must retain as much of our old beliefs as possible » ,But we must 
also understand that some of our diseases, especially the modern 
diseases that we now have that we did not have in the past, can be' 
traceable to the changing of our diet and our old ways. In health 
education we must f ihd ways to combine the knowledge and experiences 
of both the old and new ways of life. 

In September of 1953 the incidence of TB among the Sioux Indian 

people was running rampant. Only 4% of the population in' South 

Dako£a wete Sioux Indians, but 57% of the deaths from TB in that 

state were of the Cheyenne River Reservation and the Tribal Chairman, 

Frank Duchen^aux, planned a meeting or workshop to inform and educate' 

the *'^ass-roots" population about this disease called '*tuberculois*'— 

cha ku shicha (sXoux trar^slation — ba<} lungs) . 

/ " . ^ 

The various organizations involved with health and responsible- 

/' 

for the health needs of Indians were invited to meet together and 

/ . • 

plan a strategy to get this disease under control. War was declared 

on the disease — ^-TB*. The following organizations were invited to the 

/ - - ' 

meeting: ^ / 

, ^Bureau of Indian ^/f fairs — Cheyenne River Reservation 

Cheyenne River Sioux Tribal Council 

South Dakota Department of Health 

South Dakota Tuberculosis Association 

< 



Sioux Sanatorium, ^apid City, -South Dakota 
The organizations agreed that something h/ati .to be ;done ^about ''the 
situation. They all agreed to help.. ManAr things began to happen 
after .this meeting. Coordination and coirmunication was established 



among the organizations so that they would knoy, wnat each other was 

doing to help, A. Tribal Law and' Order Code was adopted and enforced 

by the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribal Council dealing with the disease: 

Tbe Cheyenne River Sioux Tribal Council shallr have 
" authority to order and compel the medical examina- - 
tion and treatment of ^ny' person found to be 
afflicted with a communicable disease. 

In order to make this tribal ordinance ieffective, different 
resources were used. For people who could not or would not come to 
the hospital for X-rays, mobile X-ray units began taking this ser-- 
vice to the grass-roots communities on the reservations. Welfare 
assistance was given to the families of hospitalized patients so 
that they would not .worry about their families if they accepted 
treatment. Communications were sent to all organizations ^regarding 
any patients who were AWOL (absent without leave) or who had left 
the hospital against medical advice (AMA) . Mrs. Phoebe Downing was 
selected as Coordinator of this pilot project on Cheyenne River. 

As the program developed the grass-roots delegates from each 
of the 13 districts on the reservation were hpsted by the. South 
Dakota TB Association at a workshop in Rapid City. They went on a 
tour ^of the Sioux Sanatorium which had been established years 
before in the Black Hills to take care of the Sioux people who fell 
victims to TB. Discussion groups were formed to plan a program for 
educating the community people about TB and the preventive measures 
which rnight be needed. Plans were made to have a Community Leaders 
Workshop on TB and Health at Cheyenne River Agency Headquarters. 

The South Dakota Vocational Rehabilitation Department and the 

South Dakota Welfare Department joined the Organization* The dele- 

gates spent five days in group discussions, filiiis, and role playing. 

» * 
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There were three questions that each group had to consider: 

« 

r 

. -n 1. What is TB?' , 

V . 2. How do we get TB? 

3, How can we control TB*? 

At ;,the end of t)^e Workshop, graduation certificates of merit were 

presented to the delegates, 

^ As word of our progress at Cheyenne River got around, others 

got interested in health'education, Mr, Charles Little Hawk from 

* 

Pine Ridge hitchhiked to the Workshop because he heard about what 
was happening on Cheyenne River and he wanted to help his people 
who had the dreaded disease TB, Another visitor to the Workshop was 
Mrs, Irene Gronau, from Sisseton, she too he^rd about thi§ Workshop * 
and wanted to learn so she could return to her •people a\id help the 
patients, 

The workshops over the years have been planned and run by' the 
Indians themselves. The lectures have been geared bo the educational 
level of the members and topic presented are discussed in under- 
standable language, not in medical jargon. Opportunities for 
questions are allowed after each presentation, At^^he first work- 
shops, microscopes were set up so the participants could see the /^TB 

germ,'* Sputum -cultures were exptiained by. Indian employees. The \ 

* 

adage **seeing is believing" was utilized at every opportunity. 

At the December 1955 and March 1956 met tings other Sioux re- . 
servations were invited to come and see and learn. Seven reserva- 
tions accepted our irtvitation and attended this meeting, Seeiijg what 
we had^done the other tribes- got interested in the problem and all 
seven reservations voted/ to join together. An organization was 
created called the 'l*akota Tuberculosis* Control Conference," All 
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the reservations adopted their own Law and Order codes regarding 
"communicable disease," This coordination solved many problems in 
our program. Some of our patients had bean moving off the Cheyenne 
River Reservation to ^ther reservations that did not have a similar 
tribal code concerning communicable diseases. After all the Tribes 
had. adopted the same tribal laws, these patients could not remain 
on 'the other reservations if they wanted to avoid treatment and so 
they had to move into the towns outside the reserrvations in the 
state. ' . 

'The^State .of South Dakota finally adopted a law similar .to the 
.tribal codes requiring hospitalization for TB. Today if TB is 
discovered in time, the patient does not need to be hospitalized and 

' 'can remain at home if, they wilCl take, the required pills for one to 
%^ years% But there still needs to be a constant surveillance ^by 

^all health people since it is not' unusual to have the disease 
sgread in epidemic proportions from one individual who is jiot dis-' 
covered soon enough. 

the success of 'this state-wide health organization was due to' 
jfhe fact that it wa? Indian operated and plartned. Th(& people felt 
that it wa& their organization because they' had started it^ The 
rtame of the organization was changed to Lakota TB and Health Asso- 
ciation in 1958 at a workshop in Rosebud, South Dakota. The work- 
shV?p participants felt by then that we needed to go ii^to other 
'"ar.eas of health, other , than- TB. The Nebraska tjibe joined the or- 
ganization *'at this time' making it a much larger organization* 
Tbday, there are eighteen tribes that are members as well as the ♦ 
Rapid City Service Unit. The Lakota^TB and Health Association 
adopted a Constitution and By-Laws, and was formally chartered in 
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1968 at Pierre, South Dakota. 

The Lakota.TB and Health Association is composed of volunteer 

- members* No one receives a salary. The tribes pay per diem and 
•mileage to their delegates but if the officers are not receiving a 
Salary with their respective tribes, they receive nx5 , compensation 
to attend the meetings and workshops. Many people do not realize 
' and understand the dedication that keep Indian people working 

"voluntarily to help their fellow men; men such as Mr, Charles Little 
Hawk from Pine Ridge, This voluntary work is due in part to the 
feeling that the Lakota TB and Health Association is our organiza- 
tion, and .ithe "relative" attitude we seem to have been born with. 
In talking to Indians who have worked in the varipus health 
fields /or years, most ||df them have had some personal eixperience 
that inspires them to keep>»«ii<ng to help our people, I used to 
go >7ith my husband to' hunt game and when he would wound a deer and 
go up to the deer to give the "coup de grace" I would see the look, 
in the eyes of the deer, fear'and a sort of resigned look, I have 
seen this same look in the eyes of our old people who were waiting 
in the clinic rooms. This Ipok made me want to help them in 
whatever way I could so they could understand the nature of their 



illness , 



. Others have said that they have 'had a relative die because 
of some illness that could 'have been prevented. So they work to^"* 
help someone else live longer. Many have had so much training in. 
the health area that they feel obligated to utilize this training, 
and p^ss on the * information they have gained in their training to 
others who need it. The Lakota TB and Health Association members 
have been doing their for many years. Now the leadership is 
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composed of mostly younger members who have joined the organization 
ov§r t^he years. • * . ' • * . • 

One of the most important aspects of he.alth^s that yo\^ cgn . 
not lie about? an ilTneas — macHine^s are not* computed to tell a f alse- 

' y 

hood. So/to me an -vJiness is an honest thing because no one wants 
to be side. Esp&ialiy the older people who will .ga' to. .s'e^ 'a. cioc- 
tor as a .last reso^jB—and will iTE 'asked by-the doctor', "Does.,i't 
hurt real bad??., th^fe^^-^Lt •say^-'Ves;, a rit'tle^ bit 'whe.i|- lt~ -hurts ^ 
real bad;^ 'So wbetl''ati' older person gbe^s to ;the hospital, they are 

^."^-We^ i^rerb^gin^ to- f in3^Sa:t " some of our/ freople will ' go to a - 

hpspi tal J clinic 'anid" ^ef<)r4'^ are 'tg.lled ^t6 jsfie the 4octor , will 

leav^*" 'in. .tiying. tp- f incl out why we,"flTid-^hat .some have to catch 

, a^ri'd^-r an<^ thetr^^ goih"g -b^mej ^so.they -le Some get 4flred 

QT-waltiTig..and. ieave^./ .^EV^^f^toneK^^ wantifffe to see 

a dorctor ^shouid^1>&'p"repa^^^ to.-Walt^^4-5 hours, especially nov w^ith 

_Xhe ^ofc'to.r.-VbQXj.alel^ system besefit^ only the^'people 

j^i'tliin-d"''^prT.'jdi^t4n^^ from the hospital*" The clinic nu/se should 

J)e_abre_ to;Vee.-that;.o?^e-''of ,the patients" needs immediaie help and 

/be-abte" to --tefl th^-dbctor so that.^person is seen regardless of 

^appoindtmen-ts'i "Babies and oXtT people should be considered priority^ 

for clinics. •> » 

• * 

Health education 'was given top priority when^^Jnd^an Health 
Service began working with the Indians in 1955. In .the local com- 
munities the health educatprs, who were mostly Indian,, were very 
successful. Most of them had films -to shpw and presentations by 
health personnel.' The s.peakers geared their talks to about the 5th 
gr^dre 'level.' Many of the communities learned about health boards 



and tq^.are still carrying on with local !«Qards» Where the Water 
<and "^nitation Program and projects have been completed, there are 
still active groups that have maintained' their own s^^stems for 
years* ' * ' ' 



Today there is very li t tle_H^alth--EdTrc^Ton-' work'Te^^ done by' 
the Indian Health Service and they seem ta be phasing out this pro- 
gram* The communities are still asking for community meetings ind 
meetings are , the only method of informing the public. Our 
alcoholism programs are not very successf^ul because there is no 
community education or community meetings on it. The Indian', 
alcoholic goes to a treatment center, gets dried out and returns 
to the same environment and usually falls off the wagon because no^ 
community education is being done to help him ,af ter he returns^. , 4, 

Many of us have been advocating that the Indian communities 

. 1 

s , . r 

should be taught about Indian culture and Indian ^philosophy so 

we can better understand ourselves. In 'the past we were taught to 

be ashamed of being Indian and Indian^jj^ctple were punished for^. 

speaking in their native tongue. ItMs'thi^ group that is-now 

adult who need to be taught' to uViderstand^ about themselves. 

Indian culture should be taf^p^t ±if all the schools as the younger 

generation today is becoming more and more aware of the Indianness 

era. , ' » , 

In this "Indian era" of today, the Indian society .needs help^ 

to be able to do, their own things. For years and years the Indian 

was not allowed to do his own thinking and 'planning so it is new to 

him. He needs help and training to be able to mate k-nowledgeable ' 

decisions. The national edugational level of Indians is 6.7 and 

community education mus.t be geared to that level. The cultural 
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heritage of many of the customs enjoyed by Indians must be under- 
standable to .the peopleVwho will be ''assisting" ^him. Too many times 
individuals who have no knowledge of Indians and who have never seen 
an Indian will try to he-lp; and will attempt to forc^ their own system 
^ down the Indians throat. Such experiences will then have.-a lasting 
effect on both, the Indiah'and noa-Indian, but they "are crippling 
and hindering the Indian for the rest of his life. A strong resent- 
ment is created that will probably never be overcome. When a noa- 
Indian enters the home of another non-Indian, he is a guest in that 

^ home and respects, the person's rights. When a non-Indian enters 
^ » 

our (home) reservation, he does not consider nor does he respect 
our rights.. Why? Non-Indians^ coming tb the reservations would do 
well to iheed the old adage, "When in Rome do as the Romans' "do." 
An Indian Health Service psychiatrist said, after reviewlhg 
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mfental Health Programs on three reservation that Ihe one common 

problem he foufrd was. the lodian's lack of self-esteem, even to- the 

point 0^^ filling out application forms for employment 1 1, In *our * 

Indian world we- have a custom that we do not brag* about ourselves. > 
' , * ♦ 

We expect our deeds to speak- for us, "and other's to do this bragging. 
~*%Back in the "good ole Indian days", the Indian received his names, 
by tbe deeds of honor he performed. ^ This stilT holds true today 
in this day of "moon trips" and Jet age. ^ '* 

The Lakota TB and Health Asspciation members were instrumental/ 
in treating the Community Health Representative Program that is 
-being so successful with Indian people throughout tWe Indian world. 
The* Lakota TB members had t^eti working voluntarily among their 
peopre at the grass-root level in the communities. When the 0E6 
programs were being-prepared aqd^ planned by local people, the Indian 
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communities asked that these workers be paid a salary and paid 
transportation costs so they could get about more readily and be 
able to help more .people. The Community Health Aide Programs 
were then started. The Lakota TB and Health Associ'ation then re- 
quested the Indian Health Service to continue these Health Aide pro- 
grams. Fortunately, there were Indian people personnel in Wash- 
ington who were able to help make these programs a reality. 

The Lakotk TB and Health Association adopted resolution 
//72-6 at a quarterly meeting on March 10, 1972, at Pierre, South 
Dakota. This resolution requested immediate action from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the State Department of Public Instruction, and 
the Indian Health Service to develop and make available a student 
health education program. A survey was conducted by tbe Aberdeen 
Indian Health Service as to what topics Should receive "high priority 
arid at what 'grade levels this should start. This health. guid'e was 
devisTed by the Health Education Associates, Ltd. -Meetings were 
held to inform the' Education Section of the Bureau and they were - 
requested to give this guide to the Schoo^^ Boards of the various , 
schools. The Lakota members were requested to, also get their tribal 

councils endorsing this guide. The Cheyenr!^ River Sioux^ Tribal ' 

r 

•Council' endo];«^d this Guide' 'and referred it to the Education 
Department of the Cheyenne-Eagle Butte School to incorporate it in . ^ 
their school curriculum. The State of South Dakota Department: 'of 
Public Instructions have indicated they will adopt* a sim^-lar guide. 

Health Education training must be tak'en to the communities in 
their .own environment. This will enable the training material -to ^ ^ 
be geared tcr the local situations and thus be understandable to the 
JLocal grass-rooters. Any comparison to another living situation. 
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especially a non-Indian situation will "turn off" the Indians. . 
Many older people have never ridden on an elevator, s^en an 
escalator, or done any of the things that other Americans have 
'done. 

4 « J) * 

Because Indian people have never had ntuch money (national aver- 

l • 

age income of $1,200) they have no idea of budgets or budgeting, and 
the basic needs of food and shelter are the priorities* of Indians. 
It is almost impossible for our older people to understand budget^. 
They have taken care of themselves all their lives. When "they 
become 65 years of age they are forced to apply fbr old age assistance 
from the State. The social workers sign them up and 'they are forced 
to "eat up their lease income or tKeir Land sale income." '^^^ 
income is prorated on a 12 month basis and the assistance grant 
supplements the balance of his need, usual^ avetaging $28.00 a ^ 
month. Social workers try to modernize the Indian, but he knows 
nothing of modern basic needs — electricity, fuel oil, propane gas, 
water> sewer, food prices, clothing, and -incidentals . He cannot 
purchase a kettle or coffee pot with his. incidental amount. He 
knows nothing of. saving — due to his cultural value of sharing. The 
most disliked people are the Stat6 Social Workers — who have not been 
oriented to Indian people. 

Another example is the "Sioux Benefits" that the Cheyerfne River ' 
Sioux^tribal mem^bers receive when they reach the age of 18 and are 
single. Tl^ey receive a sum of money, usually about $1,400.00. This' 
money is programed for them if t^ey'are in school. If they are 
out of school, they revive the full amount. So- naturally they 
leave^ School when they reach the age of 18. They blo^ the wh9le wad 
in a day or two, usually buying second hand cars that last a week 
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or at the most a month. No preparation has been m^de for the "wise 

^ ' spending" of ^the .pioney . The parents usually help spend this'money, 

for their own benefit and needs. The members who have "utilized this 
' * ' * ' ' 

money wisely are very few. 

To the^Indian, the 'reservation is the "last frontier." This 

is life as he understand's it. This is frg^dom, 'althou^v^gi^ny non- 

Jndians believe otfierwi^. This is whoJ^ii^^^J^ Indian knows there 

are t^ose who^^ve and care about him. The Ind-ain values^^f '^ener- 

' osity , sjt^lng^, respect, and compassion; they are all real to 

JKraians jiecause they exist among Ihdians. 

\-In the Indian society, leaders are expected to abide by the 

custom^ and traditions. Memorial dinner give aways are expected 

^ when k member of your family dies. Thousands and' hundreds of 

dollars are spent doing exactly this. Do wje get an exemption from 

the Internal Revenue? IRS^people say. they will ^iveian exemption' 

^ if ypu will get a receipt for the donation you give. This regula- 

tion naturally places a different emphasis' on the gif t .*- No wonder 

we are developing Mental Health problems trying* to live like the \ 

white mani These basic facts have to be understoad by the non- > 

* ""^Indian before they can successfuliy raise ^he level of' heafth for. 

, the Indian people. ' • ♦ / ^ 

*An example is* the Rabijes CoDtrol^-Progtam. "a man|s best 

■friend is his dogi" ^ This is probably one of the reasons why In-^ 

dians have , so T»^ny dog^ , probably_their_^^^^riends . Aboift 1960, 

a rabies ytlinic.wa^ conducted by the Indian Health Service qn the' 

Cheyenne River Reservation.^ A sanitarian and a veterinarian flew 

around to the district;s without explaining., their program to the 

people." After they ^concluded ' theiir program, asked how many 
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dogsrwere vaccinated. They said two hundred and some-. We knew ther 

were more dogs so we asked., the CHR's to do a sneak survey. They re- 

1 ^ .- ■ 

ported tha(r*TTTB--^€ia£le had tied their dogs, under the beds,. in chicke 
houses, and some had loaded up'^Tr^^^r dogs and gone visiting bec^ir&e 
they didn^^'t understand what those two men were doin^. Another clini 
vas conducted by. the Tribal Health Committee, assisted by the Law 
and Order* The reamining three hundred or so dogs were vaccinated. 
In givijig them a receipt for their money, we stressed the name of . 
their dog(s) had to be on the receipt and it was amazing to see 
how the owners responded. (Of course -the CHR's who live in the' 
cpmmunity knew exactly hoy many dogs each fam^ily had,) ] 

How can one teach Health Education when there is nothing but 
poverty examples to use? If the Department of Health , Education & 
Welfare wai really concerned and sincere about helping ^Indian 
people, tfi4y would helii to bring ^indu^try to the re^en/ation. The. 
Indian. i9 willing and war\.ts to independent. He 'wants earn 
his own bread and b\itter but there is no opportunity for him ta 
be employed.' . ' , ' - ^ 

Jn recent years there has been, a resurgence of the tribal or 
extended family concern for the health care of our^people in the 
forba.tion of the Community Health Representative proguam. 'This pro- 
gram was originally sponsored Vy the Offioe of Economic Opportunity.; 
Now the Indian Health Service contracts with the tribes for the CHR " 
ptvOgram.., This .program is indispefis.ibl'e to the 'people. .The CHR's 
receive fiye to six weeks of^ training , at .the Dfesert Willow* Training 
Center in TfisconJ A^tizona- They continue ^ their ^i^ld ' training in 
their communities and become a liason, bet\;^een the hos^iital and^ the 
community. Th^yj assist -such ^ sick persons that have no transportation 



and cannot get co the hospitals " They are bilingual and' interpVdt 
doctor-patiefitsinformation. / - • . ' ' 

As "I have already '*tDentione'd" "health iTivolVesIbpth* mental and- / 
physical health. So r expect for Ind'ians and Ipdian culjture^ wouJ.'d 

^"he most important {^^ft of. health education'*programs . I db*notV' 
like^ to hear the W9rd "cult" being used ''in referetice to'our belief 

•v " - ■ . ^"^ • . • 

system. It sourids so 'primitive and sor-t of d^T^li^sh. 'I prefer 
tf^at the word religion be used. The Indian believes in,th^ Great - 

-\ ^5 ' ' ^ « , ' 

, r * 

Spirit and when we pray we envision God as one o^.us, I suppose 
the Black people ,envLsion his as a B16,ck Man, the Spanish American 
envision his as a Spanish American, and„s6 forth, J think ^these 
differences are real to the people who believe them, and until these 

differences are respected health education will not mean very much 

*. 

,because it will be another type 'of education imposed on^ us and xxot* 
one that we have developed ourselves, - / ^' 
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A VARIATION PLAN FOR ^INDIAN COMMUNITIES 

Murra^Mf* Wax 
Washington Ujiiversity 
S*t. Louis, Missouri 



Overall 



For a^ population that numbers about one million persons, 
American Indians ar^ extremely diverse in their social and cultur- 
al situations *and widely scattered, geographically . Any set of pre- 
scriptions for the schooling, of their children must be flexible 
and allow for the variations' among individuals, tribes, and regions 

• ■ ■ /. 

5CS well as ainong occupational and social cl^ss positions. 

Representation and Control ' 

> 

One of the surest ways pf facilitating the required adaptation 
'at programs to. the needs. of Indian peoples is the, provision for 
representation of the Indian, population affected into th,e agency 
controlling the educational enterprise. Where Indians. to- 
gether as a community, local control of the alchools by an elected 
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Indian school board is feasible and in accord with overall ' 

« 

American traditions • There can no longer be any excuse or ju^tifi- 

cation for disenfranchisemeat of Indians from such control. Where 

schools are numerically dominated ^by non-Indian school children 

yet "redeive 'federal monies for special programs for Indian pupils, 
/ 

it is incumbent upon the federal government to facilitate the ijioni- 
toring of these programs by representatives of the local Indian 
cdfmmunity • 

In general, where curricular or other programs are prepared for 
Indian ypungsters, there should be at least the same respect for 
the'vi^ws of Indian parents aa there is for White parents in the 
case of programs for their ^^chiMren* While educational authorities 
may conceive that they know best and have the evidence to support 
their Views, nevertheless, much American tradition supports the 
view that it is the parents who have the final wor^l about the 
operation of the schbols affecting their children. And much rer 
search has indicated that many schools would in fact function more 
effectively if the principle of parental representation partici- 
pation, or even control, were revived and^reinstituted'. j 
Given the diversity of Indian peoples there is need for local 

representation and control • Notwithstanding that kind of partici- 

k ' ^ . 

patian, there needs also to be a national board of Indian education, 
sponsored by the federal go'^ernment and containing represent9.tiye8', . 
of each of the major kinds of Inddan peoples^ including reservation, 
rural nonreservation, urban and so on,^ The national boards whiq)! 
have previously been organized have overrepresentfed the organized 
tribal governments and underrepresented urban Indians despite the 
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fact that increasingly it is in the cities where Indian peoples are 
located and where their children will attend schools, • 



Research Investigation and Evaluation 

The total amounts of funds allocated one way or another to 
Indian education are substantial. In few other areas of government 
financing or business enterprise are such quantities of money dis- 
bursed witho.ut provision for systematic .monitoring to check whether 
<5r not the funds were used for the purposes intended and whether or 
not the practices are efficient. Erratically, there have been 
investigati'ons of federal "Schools ,~ and more tecently a large study 
of elementary and secondary education. .But .there has never been a 
systematic review of such a long term institution as Haskell Ameri- 
can Junior College, with the result that there is no way of judging 
whether its effec.ts on its graduates have been positive or negative 
or. wheth^er "libosef^ffe bear any, realistic relationship^ to the 

^l^^^^^^^^ pattern of utili- 

;zatdon. Johti^^^^ state and 

.lo'cal school systems. Th^se^iay^^^^gi^^ exposed consistent 

pat^^ertTsVof- fVaif^"^^ to the knowledge 

.Vy' the apprpprl^tje:-©*^ funds was not being 

,,..4JndeYstandably^nm3^Jndia^^ educational leaders 

have become cynical about "research" especiall^^durcational re- 
search. They tend to regard such research as a device used by 
governmental officials to avoid coming to grips with issu^ of : ' 



power and responsibility and of their misuse. But, whether;or* ntft ^ 
a greater share of /school control passes to Indian hands, research 
and evaluation will continue more thali ever to be needed. In .order 
to be effective, .this research must be independept of school sys- 
''tems and school bureaucracies; it must also be ^responsible toi 
Indian peoples^ most eas.ily via national and local boards of Indian 
education. The waste of funds designed%<5^^impr Indian eduiation 
only be reduced (and even so not eliminated) by active monitor- 
ing through research^ evaluation, and^'inveistigation. Hence it is 
recommended that (1) within the National Institute of Education- 
there be established a sp^ciaj. agency whosc^ job vi-tl^ bB^to'comHs- 
sion evaluations of Indian education and (2^ every appropriation 
bill ^ for ^'Indian educati<p desi^ate a proportion of funds (e.g., 

ten per cent) for evaluative research associated with the project 

* / 

funded. It is further recommenced that of the monies so appropria-* 
'ted for research and evaluati((n half ' Ije at the disposal of the NIE 
agency and the other i(alf at the^'^'^ie^osal of the national board of 
Indian education. 

/ 

Tribal^ "Traditionial". Indians in a Rural Enclave 

Sometimes called "Country Indians" or /'Cultural Fullbloods" or 
"Tribal Indians", these aire the ster()typical3:y Indian peoples. 
large areas 'of tire Navajo Reservation, or in the rural legions of 
--;t^Re'Pine Ridge Sioux Reservation^ or in the traditional villages of 

the Hbpi, or in the rural villages of Cherokee in northeastern 
^klahoma, are enclaves* bf^ p^o^le who speak a native American Ian- 
gtiage as the dominant domestic and ceremonial tongue. The Indian 
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.language is the first learned by the child*^ Together with that 
Ijinguage he learns distinctive cultural patterns which often have 
profound sacred meanings. The child matures in a .small and tight-, 
ly knit social environment of Indian kith and Kin, ^ At school age, 
he enters an institution where' his classroom, or even the entire 
school, is composed of children from the same cultural and Unguis- 
tic background • , . 

The social solidarity of the Indian children in th'ese schools 
is strong. All' too often, these children confront' educational 

^programs which ^attempt to instruct by individuating, and individua- 
lizing them br 'even by pitting them as individuals agains^ ^ach 
otti^r in classroom competition. Faced with these kinds, of edu- 
cational tec^mTques , the sc^iool children tend to' withdraw* into the 
solidarity .of their peer societies. Teachers and administrators • 
are th^n frozen out of their world. . " . ' 

Given the concentration of these children in schools and 
classrooms, programs which are adapted to their specif i-c^ social , 

•cultural, and linguistic characteristics become economically and 
- • - / ■ . / . . : ^ * 

ins'titutionally feasible. ^ Most important, are a set of iiistructlon- 

al procedures for working with, rather than against, tl^e solidar- 

istic peer society. These procedures would require^ a-^^pecial 

training program for the educatprs and educational administrators. 

Together with such- procedures would go a bicultural and bilingual' 

curriculum. While production of these materials, and development 

of the educational procedures, might be considered coajtly (on a 

pupil basis) because of the realitvely small number bf pupils ^of 

any^ of these tribal-cultural groupings, nonetheless they - are t>f 



great significance in the educational and personal matuMifion of 
the pupils. Moreover, it should be possible to develJDp materials 
in an inexpensive fashion by short-circuiting the u/filizing 0/ ex- 
pensive educational-laboratories and consultants while dealing^ 
directly with such .resource personnel as revered tribal elders, , 
Indian politit:al leaders', as well as those anthropologists and * 
linguists who are, or wish to become, involved in. research' among 
these peoples. As quid pro quo for their study of the native Ian- 
guage, antHropological linguists may^be recru;ited to produce^ ^uit- 
able learning materials. 

In some rural enclaves, a major impediment to the introduction 
of a bilingual and bicultural curriculum may be the Indian elders 

themselves. Having been convinced of the yalue of their children 

/ 

of high fluency in English and competencies in basic scholastic 
skills (e.g. arithmetic), they look upon the introduction of 
native Indian skills as a distraction. In addition, some parents 
may regard their native language and arts as per.taining to the 
sacred and so as dangerous or improper for utilization in the 

■ , 'p ^ - ( ' 

schoolroom. 

For these reasons, it would be important to have a national 

Indian board of education with a resource' staff which could assist 
■ r ^ ^ - 

these rui:al ..^nclaved peoples. Of special importance would be the^ 

opport;unity for these people to visit and assess for themselves 

the i^chooling patterns developed by other Indian and minority , 

groups! Again, since the best educational , system is still a matter 

for deb''ate, involving differential moral and evaluative judgements, 

there should, be encour.ag6metit to^ihe different tribal groupings to 



develop different types of educational systems, providing that 
these^ could be suitab.Jy monitored' and. evaluated, ^ 

In secondary schools as currently, operated , male pupils are apt 
to find the -physical education program most intelligible and appeal- 
ing/ Friendships with athletic coaches can be of^^great importance 
in restraining the conduct of. otherwise exuberant young men and so 
in ^reducing the rates of dro.pout and kickout, ^Hence in secondary 
school, a great deal of effort should continue to be put into main-^ 
talning a suitable athletic staff and encouraging their services 
for counseling. 

In both the elementary and secondary schools, there are marked 

advantages toward having within the s.chools a large pi:oportion of 

Indian teachers • - Again, this is a strategy which does not always 

appear to some traditionally oriented Indian parents , because t.hey 

.tend to think of school as necessarily being, a "White institution" 

that teaches "White" skillls. Subject to this dissent', there is ex- 

• * 

cellent reason to facilitate the training of Indians as educators , 
in order that there be a sizable pool of suitably licensed person- 

- ■ /• ■ 

nel for teaching in r,ural Indian cla'ssrooms. 

Teaching a population of tribal pupils in a rural school re- 
quires a different orientation. and set of classroom procedures 
than the novice teacher is lJ4cely to have learned as a student in 
a- typical school of education/ Under the best 'circumstances , the 
most the novice will previously have been exposed to is a courses 
in "Indian history", or the.. like, which' is inadequate preparat?ion 
for the actualities of reservation' existence and school conduct* 
Also inadequate are :the few days j;or'weekX,qf "orientation"' 



/ 

experienced by the novice who comes for the' first time to t^aclr'in^ 



a reservation school • The consequence of such poor preparation is 
a'high rate of teacher turnover, and this in turn has deleterious 

/ 

effects upon the pupils. The best procedure would be to transfer 
th^ final year of teacher training to the reservation situation 
and to place the sup6rvisi,on of this training under .the control of 
the tribal education committee. 

There has been a considerable reliance upon boarding schools 
for tribal traditional Indians, Boarding situations for children 
in elementary grades are socially most undesirable and they should 
t>e eliminated regardless of the apparent sacrifice in educational 
quality; the cost in^ personal maturation is too great. At the sec- 
ondary level, the arguments for and against b,oard;Lng facilities be- 
come more evenly matched, and the important feature wouTd be whether 
or not the facility is controlled by Indian people themselves or 
operated by an independent exterior agency, -Much more experimenta- 
tion should be conducted with smaj.! residential units^in urban and, 

« 

suburban school settings, providing that the program logic was 
clearly understood, namely not to erase or disrupt Indian culture 
and social solidarity but, on the contrary, to provide Indian youth 
with a comfortable and secure base from which* they could encounter 
the institutions of the larger society in order to learn how to 
maneuver and cope with them. Smaller residential units, preferably 
organized and operated by Indian peoples themselves, would provide 
more natura^>-and^less institutional settings for personal matura- 
tion; they; would also eliminate the need for external authoritarian 
contrt>ls, such as characterize boarding institutions, and they ' 



•would allow foj the mor^ natural controls of extended familial 
existence. . ' 

For pupils of tribal traditional background, .there^is substarv- 
tial need for vocational type training in the young adult years* 
At the present time a variety of programs have been utilized, ranging 
from vocational schools, such as Haskell, to vocational programs 
to on-the-job training. While some Evaluation has been done of the 
programs, there has been virtually no' evaluation of Haskell, and 
there exist no reliable longitudinal basis. In the absence of such 
evaluation, the recommendation is to relate vocational training as 
closely as possible to' actual employment opportunities and situa- 
tions. Course prbgrams within technical colleges are less success- 
ful in terms of employment than apprenticeship and internship pro- 
grams (perhaps supplemented, by coursework). However, it would es- 
pecially be important to provide a congenial and supportive social 
environment for Indian students ^oth in a residential unit cand ^ 
within the program itself. The program could rapidly become self- 
defeating if Indian students were isolated pr if their peer society 
were threatened by the instructional system. '^'^ 

Summary Outline of.^ Program for Tifibal-Tradition Indians 

1. Programs for parental representation on school boards and in 
supervisory** boards of educational programs generally. 

2. Development of bilingual and bicultural curricula especially ^ ^ 
tailored to each tribal cultural (linguisticr) group. - , , 

3. Reseteation based training programs for teac/er? to work with 
these children and these curricular materials. 

i' \ ■' : -Ml - 



4^ Programs to train and enlarge the vision of Indian adults who 
♦ 

serve on school boards or tribal educational connnittees. 

5. Co^unseling for boys via physical education programs* 

6. Elimination of mass boarding facilities for elementary school 
children, * 

' ' \ ' , 

?• Where boarding systems are necessary in secondary education 
(and beyond), innovation with small residential systems • 

Other Indians in Reservation Enclaves 

Contemporary reservations (and other rural regions) contain a 
significant number of educated and middle-class Indians^ Their 
children enter school with English as a primary language and with 

V ' < 

a set of overall experiences that are comparable in many ways to 
those of other middle-class families in small-town America, - Never- 
theless, they are strongly conscious of their identities as Indians, 
in 'part ^s a response to the discrimination that Indians experience 
and in part because they meet anjd compete and socialize with tribal- 

/ 

traditional youngslters. In addition, given the rise of panlndian 
nationalism, they and their parents seek to consolidate their iden- 
tities/ by exposure to native linguistic an^ cultural materials. 



Paradoxically, th^ same matferials that meet the needs of the - 
tribal-traditiona^. youngsters will not meet the needs of these 
middle-class ones. • For the former group speak^but little English 
and needs badly. to improve' its fluency, while the other speaks / 
English as a primary language 'and seeks to, acquire gome facility 



in the native language. Moreover, 54nce tl^e mijddle-Glass parent^ 
are not usually participants in native religious ceremonials and 
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do not share the*Wtive view of the world, they are indifferent ro~- 
or unaware of the hazards that might occur by introducing tradi- 

, r 

tional, sacred, cultural materials into the school^. .<? ^ 

These children experience the stresses typical of marginal , 
persons, but with some* support should be able to excel as such 
persons often do. With backgrounds similar to children of the 
rural middle-class, these childp^n will be academically oriented and 
a high proportion will seek colIegjLate training. Their parents 
will tend to be critical of vocational and technical ^programs that 
appear to consign their children, as Indians, to proletarian occu- 
pations.^ Competing at a collegiate level, these children will 
•suffer several, minor handicaps. First, coming from a rural envi- 
ronment where they have been accustomed to easy scholastic success 
in competition with tribal- t/adi tional youngsters,' 'they may ini-' « 
tially have gr^at difficulties with college leVel curricular 
materials and competitive standards. Nexfertl^eless providing they 
secure adequate counsel:^ing and support, and providing .they have 
the basic intellectual competencies, they should Ibe ablfe to Jiandle 
the work. Second, coming from a reservation rural ^situaticJn, they ^ 
will Almost necessarily have to,, live away tfrom home during post- , • 
secondary schooling.. Given 'the level* of their p^^htal |ncome$, 

early years of 
essures. Scho- 
larship ^nd loan programs are a necessity. For these students, ? 



'this can impose a severe strain that could in th 
college combine unfavorably with ' the scholastic 



•I , 

maior difficulty has been the lack of clarity among government 
programs as to bi^e sources of financia^l supi5ort. Student? com- 
plaia that' they ^e shuffled hack 'and fforth between, BIA office^ * 



and college financial assistance offices in patterns that are 
humiliating and discouraging. It is desirable that Indian students 
deal^with a single financial counselor who has the authority and 
resources to prepare a to^tal. package of financial assistance for a 
school year. 

Urban Lower-class 

i 

Scattered among the other lower-class ethnic populations in 
deteriorated* areas of the city, these Indians ^erid to suffer from 
casual employment, health and welfare problems, and difficulties 
with civic agencies (significantly the police); they respond with 
high rates of transiency. Almost always, a major center for 
intergration with other Indians are Indian bars (taverns). Where 
sufficient Indians have been concentrated for a long period of 
time, mission churches may attract Indian .participation an9 haves 
special programs or sponsor Indian centers. More recently, where 
nationalistic leaders have found a sufficient population f or ^'their 
efforts, there hav.e been -the/emergence of Indian organizations and^ 
Indian operated progiraips centers. Where Indian centers are func- 
tioning, the lower-class population will be in a substantially ' 
better position than otherwise, as they then have counselors for 
the various kinds of assistance that are necessary for impoverishes! 
ethnic groups ±r\ an urban environment. . ^ 

Children from these Indian populations norma^lly attend schools 
where they are but a small' part of a population that is Black, 
Spanish- American, or poor White. Such schools tend to be scholas- 

•tically among the. worst in the region. " High rates of pupil dropout 

» 
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and teacher turnover make for a socially unstable educational 
community. Coming from backgrounds which are poor by academic 
standards, the children have great difficulties with the normal 
curriculum. 

The educators., respond by stressing the repressive and custodial 
character of the school; their concern is with maintaining order 
and protecting property rather than with assisting their pupils in 
learning. 

Improving the quality of education for Indians in this kind of 
school can scarcely be achieved withQut affecting the entire school 
and altering that kind of school is beyond the scope of this paper. 
Intro'ducing curricular modifications, of whatever sort can scarcely 
be significant in a school wherie curricular coverage is always 
poor and where rates of achievement are so low that many pupils 
graduate without an ability to read. Moreo^d^, given t^ie transient 
patterns of existence of the Indian parents, it is difficult to 
- design programs.^that would really affect the Indian children as 
persons. Since Indians tend to emphasize primary (or whole-person) 
relationships rather than instrumental relationships, children are 
unlikely to be Influenced by educators whom they encounter for a 
few days, weeks, or — at the most r- months. 

In' this desperate educational situation, thei^e are several 
alternate pathways to -improvement : first, assist Indian -centers 
toward institutional stability and then fund them to operate edu- ^ 
cational facilities, either as alternative schools or as tutorial 
establishments; second, facilitate, the use of existing Indian 
boarding schools by these urban children; third, facilitate the use 
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of reservation facilities by expediting the stay of these children 
with kinfolk. - . 

Given the pressures that force Indians to relocate from rural 
to urban environments, it seems best to keep children in the city 
and assist the foi^tlon of stable Indfan centers and to fund them 
for the operation of tutorial schools or alternate schools. 

^ Adult and Post-Secondary Education * 

/* 

We may distinguish between tlfe^e adults who are poorly educated, 
unemployed, or underemployed, and those who are college graduates. 
For the first group, vocational training and /placement is required; 

r - r 

for the second group, graduate and professional programs are required 



Vocational Training 

Given the high rates of unemployment and underemployment among 
^American Indians, programs relating to occupation and vocation have 
a high priority. The past history of such programs since* the War- 
On-Poverty has revealed that vocational training is far from being 
sufficient in and of itself. For in many cases, the major barriers 

to entry into an occupation are the barriers erected by management 

/ 

and unions, and unhappily such barriers have been effective even in 
reservation situation's where management has had to commit itself 
to a system of Indian preference for local employment. The outcome 
Qf these barrier^^is the phenomenon of Indians who have been train- 
ed for a multip/licity of occupations but yet are underemployed. 
Under th^circumsjtances, there should be great caution about 
/ 
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funding further programs of vocational training unless they are 
linked in the most direct fashion'with actual employment opportu- 
nities that appear to have some duration and stability. Of the 
various programs that have been in operation, it is noteworthy 
that the Direct Employment Program has had a better record of 
success than the Adult Vocational Training Progr^ (as revealed by 
survey reseai^h). 

Too many of these adult programs have been oriented toward 
cultural and social training of Indians, as if they needed to be 
prepared for middle-class urban existence by a kind of cultural de- 
naturing* On the contrary, what lower-class In^dians' require is a 
strongly supportive, highly integrated ideal community within which 
to situate themselves (just as European ethnic immigrants creat^ed 
such communities for themselves within urban settings). The best 
kinds of training pi^rograms are those which are adapted to the local 
business environment and economic climate, and which fit the capaci- 



ties and orientations of the particular Indian community. While it 
is hard to forecast which kind of program will in fact be most suc- 
cessful, and. while there is great risk in any program that is de-^ 
signed betler the condition of the impoverished, nevertheless, 
the odds are that the best training and employment programs would 
be those that were contracted through local Indian centers or 
organizations, and which were operated in conjunction with possible 
local employers, / ' . 

Professional Programs 
There is a 'strong demand for ^Indians who are professionally 
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qualified as physicians, attorneys, public administrators, 
teachers, etc, Indians are . interested in these occupations but ^ 
often are handicapped by lack of adequate academic preparation. 
Sometimes the interest develops with maturity" after a period of 
poor scholastic work. For such persons there should be provision 

9 

for late^ entry into the field, including remedial training pro- 
grams with' financial support, 

' Currently, the BIA does not provide support for graduate and 
professional training, and the special programs for Indians have 
been funded by private benevolent foundations. There are several 
reasons for an increased role of federal support, Firsf;, profes- 
sional specializations such as Indian law or Indian health do re- 
quire distinct types of training, Indian law is of such a complexi- 
' ty that the student must invest considerable time in specialized 
study. The problems of Indian health are quite distinct from those 
confronting medical personnel in urban private practice. Second, 
these specializations have to do- with Indian peoples who are in a 
special role vis-a-vis the federal government. Third, the Indian 

peoples need the assistance and advice of persons who have profes- 

/ 

sional levels of skill. 

It is therefore recommended that the government fund graduate 
and professional programs for training Indians and that this 
funding also include provision for preparatory remedial programs. 
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Review of Indian Edu.cation and j.ts Federal Relationship . 

'* The Federal role of educating Indian people dates ba^k^ to the 
1700*3 when a Continental Congress offered many of the tribes the . . 
benefits of a western European 'education. The first Congressional act 
of consequence occurred in J.805 when $f5 thousand was appropriated 
to "promote civilization among the savages." Thus b^an the Federal 
educational relationsttip that was 't^o v^y in thought and policy 
until the present time. The basis of this relationship, of course j' 
is rooted in the establishment of some 389 treaties with various 
tribes and groups, who made certain land concessJ.ons in return for 
Federal services which were meant to ensure their health, education 
and welfare, - * ' • , , * 

* The purpose of education in its earliest forms was to remove 

• ' ' ' ^ : 

,v.^ • the Indian people as an impediment to an expansionist doctrine or 

' "Manifest Destiny," By 188J , wfieq the Dawes Severalty Act (Indian 
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AllotEoent Act) \^as passed, Indian people had re^linquished most of 
their land holdings "through cpercion, fraud, and warfare. ' The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs had been established within, the U,S, . Department of 
Interior with education as one of its primary funt?tions. In spite 
of this fact the following patfern^was established by the government 
as its policy on Indian education: . -w ^ 

1897 No appropriations for sectarian schools (Indian schools 

were considered sectariaii^ 
1905 Contracts made with mission schools using treaty and 

trust funds on the request of tribes. This •wds challeng 
ed as being contrary to the policy stated irf*the Appro- 
priations Act of 1897. 
1908 The Supreme Court he \d* that *'both treaty and trust funds 
to which Indians could lay claiifi as a matter of right, 
l^yS were not in the scope- of the - st/atute and could not be 
used for sectarian schools." / 

• J 

1917 No appropriation out of the B.S. Treasury. 

1958 Money appropriated for instyitutiOnal^care rather than 

s . . '^^ 

instruction. 

Throughout this pefioei/' schools were pr/imarily the instrument for as- 

/ 

sAmilation. CurricuLiim stressed the/ importance /bf the trades/with 
agriculture receiving the primary emphasis. Yek the fact was that of 

the remaining land, "56 million acres, 14 mill/ion werq * critically 

* ' / 

eroded' and not one acre was considered 'unlerfoded ' . . .t)y the BIA/' 
t • • w . 

Efforts were made to make Indians agricultur/i^ists in spite oJE the 

3 

fact that many Indian people, by tradition, /hadXnever been* farmers. 
The Merriam Report of 1926 documented "cru«l and iiihumane** treatment 



of Indians in the Federal boarding systems as'weil as the fact that 
this system was failing. in its endeavors. 

The Merriam Report stimulated publio outrage and served as' the 

ft ' , 

instrument for reform during the tenure of John Collier as Commission- 

er of ijidian Affairs in the thirties. ' This period saw an increase 

\ ' • 

In public school enrollments by Indian stiiden^ts and w.es the basis 
for the enactment of the Johnson O'Malley Act of 1934. ironically, 
the liberal-nature of this legislation has successfully been kept 
from the knowledge of Indian people and a conservative interpretation 
of it has now become firmly entrenched in the state systems of edu- 
cation. Consequently, funds intended to be used for meeting the 
"specific, unmet educational needs 'o? 'Jndian students" have lost 
their true identity in most public schools and have been^used to 
finance every other conceivable item. To date ,^ this problem still ' 
persists and Myron Joneg, (whom I refer to as the Halph trader of 
l^ndian education) describes the problem as follows: 

> The Johns on-0' Mai ley funds, which are supposed to be "used to 

-sn ' try new and better ways of educating Indian children, are in- 
M^stead being used to expand on Tittle I programs that have been 
^ ^proven as failures... No one supervises the educational value 
of what the money is spent for. If the Congress would secure - 
iocal control of the spending and prevent local schools from 
getting their hands on it, still more progress for Inc^ian chil- 
dr^n would 'be made. Programs would be tailored better to the 
children, and the 'Accreditation' problems that local school 
^^ systems claim they run into in hiring Indian^ teachers woiild be 
overcome. Indian parents could find Indian teachers they would** 
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be wirllng to give accreditation to, • ' 

Additionally, he charged: 

Sophisticated superintendents in New Mexico *and Arizona treat 
Johnson-O'Malley monies 'like 'fancy 'desert' to distract parents 
from the barren menu of this regular ,st:hool program offered their 
children.^ ' ''"^ 

Recently, the Bureau'of Indian Affairs initiated the policy of* 



"decentralization" with the intent of placing additional decision 
making powers in the hands of its Area Directors. .Whatever its ra- 
tionale, this decision has already proven as a setback to the schools 
and conoraunities that are operating their own schools via contracts 
with the Bureau. Ramah Navajo High School stands to lose-construc- ' 
tion money because the Alburquerque Area Office did not >;ee theit ' 
construction need "as one of its priorities. Hammon, Oklahoma's 
Ch^ye nne coimSmit^j.^^£ould experience severe consequences since their 
$30y000.00 contract is for the planning and development of a relevant 
educational program and true educational cost has not been determin- 
ed or affixed for their determined need. 

Based on these observations, we can assume that the BIA Area 
Offices and personnel are more committed to their own pre.servation 
a»d the prepetuation of their own interests than they are^to Indian 
self-determination. Decentralization of authority, which places t"he 

4 

power in the Area Offices, will only serve to provide for the main- \ 

6 

tenance of a system strongly opposed to self-deteribination. 

Never theless ^ because of the large blocks of non-taxable Indian 
land and a trust responsibility established by the numerous treaties, 
the Federal agencies will have to remain as the only stable financial 
source for Indian education* Indian people themselvas must devise a 
policy which is both compatible' to their n^eds and assures a finan- 
cial base to support a relevant educational structure. Additionally, 
those tribes that have lost their visibility with the Federal govern- 
ment (such as the Lumbees of North Carolina and many terminated tribes 
and bands), as well as those who, by choice, refuse to establish a 
Federal relationship for fear of relinquishing their sovereignty 



(the Onondaga Nation of New York) j will 'have to rely on the humani* 
tarian attitude of those individuals such as Senators Kennedy and 
Mondale who initiated the Indian -Education Act. AIL legislation per- 
taining to Indian education, although piecemeal in nature, must be 
safeguarded -Aintil the time that a comprehensive educational bill can 
be structured to meet^ the entire educational needs of Indian people. 

Funding For Indian Education > 

Congress appropriates the funds necessary to carry out the 
Federal educational objectives for Indians. -Appropriations are based 
upon the*^ number of Indians in the existing BIA and publi| school sys- 
tems. A study conducted by the* U.S. Department of H.E.W^projected 
s^total of 300,000 students in these systems in 1970, Of|^hese: 

- 52,000 on reservations 'attending -BIA schools^ 

- 18,000 on reservations attending Mission schools. • 

/ * i 

- 100,000 on reservations attending public /schools . 

- 130,000 off reservations attending public «schools, 

The funds for the education of Indian students in public schools 
come from v^ious sources. Most*public school districts witftv large 
Indian enrollments have a low tax generating potential and must rely 
on 'Federal supplements to conduct educational programs • To illus- 
trate ]iow^ funds may come into a district, the following example is 
cited: 

A communi^ with school enrollment of 100, 50 non-Indian, 50 
Indian. 

state and Local Support ' $300.00 
BIA (Johnson O'Malley) 150.00 
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P.L. - 874 (Impact Aid) 100.00 
ESEA Title I ' ' 50*00 



^ Total per J^upil Expend- ^ v 

iture $600.00 

The National per pupil expenditure average is $783. Many' S'tates 
expend as high 4s $1,400.00 while an established norm for Follow- 
Through Programs is established at $3,200,00. The national average 
funding for Johnson O'Malley Programs is $207.00 per pupil with the 

highest allotment being $1,168.00 and the lowest allotment being 
'7 

$71.66. ' 

'The funding for Federal School Programs in 1971 was" $107,538,423. 
which was (distributed to seventeen states 4- ~i?he highest state alio- 

i ' ) ' 

caption was almost $32 njlllion with the lowest being^ $39,000.00. The 



1971-72 allocation for|contract schools haa been $4.5 million dollars. 
Funds appropriated thrjough £fte Department of Interior ^re- the 'primary 
sources for supporting Indian education. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion provides additional, funds for Indian education through various 

discretionary and entpLtleraent programs, and through the implementa- 

8 

bion of the Indian Edjucation Act. 



Acc ountability €b Indian People 



{ 

Recent Congressional investigatibns of Indian education Irtclud- 
ed sta*tements by many Indian leaders and educators pointing out the 
need for accountability arid improvement over existing educational 
systems tjiat affect Indian.people . The newly established jCoalition 
of, Indian Controlled Schpol Boards is leading a community endeavor 
to bring about increas^4 Indian community control. This organization' 
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efforts have been exceedingly successful in helping i.ndian conmuni- 
ties such as Ramah, New Mexico, Busby"; Montana, Hanmon^ Oklahoma and 
many othe,rs* obtain the contracts necessary to administe^ theif own 
educational programs. The* problems involving the financ^g of pub- 
lic school. programs for Indian students are becoming more ' visible to 
the publiG--Chrough coordinated efforts of the Coalition. 
\ . Drawing attention to the issues involved is only pai;||^.^of the 
battle* In order t.o* make any significant changes in Indian educa- 
tion, the Coalition must first penetrate an almost impermeable bureau- 
cracy (The BIA) whose archaic delivery system doesn't have sufficient 
flexibility to assume a contracting relationship with Indian communi- 
ties. The^ development of a good contracting policy for educational 
services is still hamstrung by Federal procurement policies and regu- 
lations designed for .acquiring commodities such as paper clips, paper 
towels and toilet paper* "It "is wholly unrealistic to expect that a 
reasonable contracting process recognizing the Indian*t;ommunity School 
as* an equal contracting partner can be realized when such procurement 
regulations have to be followed. The Coalition attorneys have draft- 
ed and presented to the BIA a model for a more flexible contracting 
policy which would permit Indian tribes and communities to negotiate 
contracts in an atmosphere of true bargaining. The Bureau ot Indian 
Affairs has yet to acknowledge the efforts of the Coalition and is 
still insisting upon the commodity procurement approach to contract 
negotiation. 

Other Federal funding sources for educational training programs 

have assumed a paternalistic attitude towards Indian service contracts 

and grants. Indeed, Myron Jones has compared the Grant Operation and 

♦ 
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Administration of the U.S.O.E. to "the top echelon of the Conglosese 

. ' • ,9 

Army's chain of cxnnnand;"; ' 

^^^^^Another pverriding factor that needs clarification is how tribal 

*^^^Pc disunity controlled schools are^ viewed by the U.S. Office of 

Education. In the past, these schools have not been cons idered, for 

'.funding since established criteria did not recognize th'em as "local 

education agencies." Consequently, Title VII Bilingual Education 

projects were channeled through the BIA in order to' be given by such 

local agencies^. One particular project on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 

tioh fell into poljbtical disfavor with a newly elected tribal chaij- 

roan and i^ connivance with the BIA^Area Director, the chairman was 

able to wresE the contract away from the nonprof it^corporation evfen 

. • ^ " -^>.. 

after evaluations had proven that the project was operated in a high- 

-ly successful and competent manner by the locajk. Indian controlled 

agency. The only basis for giving |^he contract to the tribe was 

^ political^^'^^ediency . • . ^. 

Thus it is evident that .officials in the top government offices 

must assume an attitude towards the Indian community tha£ acknowledges 

the communities capabilities to *administer their own programs." They 

must review past and present policy v^ith the realization that change 

is inevitable. Any new policy that is developed must take place 

, through Indian involvement an4 with the concurrence of the Indian 

community in keeping with the spirit of the committment made by the 
tt . ' 

.* President tl^at "every Indian community wishing to do so should be 

10. . * 

/ able to control its own school." 
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The premise for establishment of a i:\ew Federal policy on Indian 
education rests on the 'ability of Indian coninunities to establish' 

,and.'assuroe local control. The experience of the Coalition of Indiap . 
ColJltrolled School Boards has conclusively shown that Indian communities 
. do h.ave this ability. The lack pf opportunity to assume this cdntrol 
has been identified in a Sepate Subcommittee report on Indian Education 
as one of the single most deterrent factors in reversing many of the 
f/ilures that Indian people have experienced in education. Without . 
providing a mechanism for accountability, the Fede.ral government has 
nourished a process of Inconsistency ranging from poorly defined 

. assessments and goals to. antiquated and-varying methods of systems 
management.- The mechanism for accountability which must be irvfetituted 
is that of an Indian controlled local school board whicb has direct 
access to JFederal dollars for Indian edi^ation. Local control pro- 
vides th^ community with the authority and' responsibility to assess 
their own needs, define their own objectives, and implement the types 
of programs t^iat will fulfill their established goals. This is the 
' accountability that is presently lacking in existing Federal systems* 
The existing contract schools have demonstrated that si^nifi- 
cant changes in student achievement are possible and can contribute 
to a change in community attitude ^.as well.. The "stereotype of the 
incompetent Indian has been reversed significantly in those communi- 
ties that control their own educational processes'. Moreover the 
recent study on inequality in education by Christopher Jencks. points 
out that distributing educational .doH^^rs in a manner that will . 
permit greater participation by beneficiaries increases their oppor- 
tunity foi^ success. This report infe^rs also that the fami'ly isi a 
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significant factor in the educational process, By drawing the 
family into involvement in a school's activity will increase the 
benefits that a child Vill derive from that institution. 

*; 

Although achieving local control by contracting is highly de- 
sirable, ^here are comniunities , who for various reasons', choose not 
to contract but to leave the operation of schools in the hands of 
the BIA. These communities should be provided with a mechanism* to 
direct the local BIA operated facility in an advisory capacity. Jhe 



existing manual for advisory school boards is too vague and si 

u 

b^-'clarified so that it is indeed an iAstrument for local control. 

/ 

Broad overall objectives established by BIA Education Specialists^ 
should not supplant the identified needs of any Indian community. 
Rather, these education specialists should be resources persons to 
assist advisory boards in determining an Indian community's educa- 
tional priority. This goal cah only be acjiieved by the BIA personnel 
changing their ^role^Jfrpm_thji,^^ of administrator to that of an ^di/ca- 
tional technician. / - ^ , 




The Indian Community and Education' --A "Taxonomy^' of Diversity 



Unlike bilingual persons with the same national origins, most 
of the Native American people of this land may not share the same 
commonalities that would tend to make them socially and linguist!^ ^ 
cally cohesive. For example, it is entirely concievable for a Chicano 
from Chula Vista, California to fit in with a similar community in 
Brownsville, Texas. Their language, heritage; and in many instances, 
their religion are the cohesive elements for social and economic 
adjustment.- These commonalities can and usually do enhance the 



individual's chances for employnent and the bilingual 'educational 
needs of his children are faitly well simplified by the commonality, 
involved^ By and large, their culture group embraces the same value 
system which • features a strong C-atholic ethic. 

By ^ comparison Indian^ people come from many culturally and geo- 
graphically diverse gr.oups^-- ThelT life- styles and value systems 
may be^s different as their languages which in themselves consti- 
tute a unique educational problem. Not only must an educational pro- 
cess be adapted to embrace their cul^ture , but the training of edu- 
cational personnel to accompany the program' compounds the problem 

as well. ^1 J * 

The remainder of this paper* will be devogped ^to identifying this 
community according to its diversity and devising a variance plan 
for the development of relevant educational systems. One fact must 
be considered however and that is a 'plan' is only" useful if the 
corauunity is understood as the most important element in the plan 
and has the option „of adapting or adjusting the plan fo fit its needs 
Federal funding sources should consider that pduc^^tional programs 
are born out of diversity and their chances for success can only be 
insured by the agencies' willingness to channel resources to the 
Indian community. 

' Adult and Post Secondary Education in Isolated Localities 

Recently a U.S. Representative, a member of the House Interior . 
Committee on Indian A'ffairs, sent a form letter with a quebUionnaire 
to members of tribal governments and directors of Indian organiza- 
tions* The letter stated ^that he was '^interested" in the welfare 
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of Indian people ^nd wanted to "do something" in relationship to 

their education. The questionnaire listed a number of trades such 

/ 

as auto mechanics, body and fender repair, welding, cosmetology, 
nurses aide training, and the usual gamut of old "relocation" train- 
ing ptograras. Rounding out his list were educational programs and 
the questionnaire included alcoholism prevention and drug abuse pror 
grams as well as other mental health programs. 

, While all of the programs on his qu^tionnaire are significant- 
ly meritorious, we- cannot accept tbe^se subjects *'^s an ultimate form 
of educational programming. There is no need for initiating programs 
until we can reverse the inconsis^tencies that exist in -Indian edu- 
cation. This reversal will only come after sound elementary and 
secondary programs 4xe estab-J-ished within the Indian communities. 
The significant consequences of ^ elementary and secondary programs 
that truly meet the needs of the Indian communities would prcJ^ide, 
the Indian individual with a school environment that would not force 
him to drop out and would ultimately provide him with an educational 
experience that would allow^him to make a choice of accepting a 
trade or vocatjLonal field or pf attending college and entering one 
of the professional fields. The fact remains that the dismal fail- 
ure of the Federal government's educational efforts has left us 
with a problem in adult education of continually expanding dimensions 

The BIA Relocation program which was initiated to assimilate 

-Indian' people into 'the "maelstrorrf' of American life has proven a 
» 

failure. ^The high dropout rates in the. relocation programs resulting 
in a significant number of Indians returning to their h6mes must 
serve as am indicator in developing relevant adult educational 
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programs to meet their needs* 

goal of tribal governments today is to attain economic self- 
determination, , The trend in educational planning should be concurrent 
.with the et:onomic planning of the tribes* The community mast be a 
part of that planning process since they ultimately are the bene- 
ficiaries of any subsequent programs. Planning contracts must be 
solicited which will provide Indian communities with the resources 
to develop training programs that fit their particular needs. This 
type of relationship has already been established in some communities* • 
The Lummi Tribe of Western Washington is now operating an aquaculture 
project designed to train individuals in the raising and marketing 
of seafoods* 

Many of the Plains tribes have found stock raising compatible 
with the^r traditions yet complicated leasing practices prohibit them • 
from stock raising except on a very small scale. Many of. these leas- 
ing practices benefit neither the individual Indian nor the tribe, 
but rather the non-Indian who has no other • intera'lt than the profit 
to be derived from Indian lands* 

Merchandising and manufacturing industries have be^en established 
by outside non-Indian interests on reservations. Rarely have tribes 
sought assistance to develop their own production. If they did they 
were quickly discouraged by -the "experts*^* in BIA.* Such "experts" ex- * 
pound the unfeasibility of tribal o^ership of production, and yet are 
eager to sell cheap Indian labor to outside industrial interests* 

Aquaculture s, hydroponic farming and many other futuristic tech- 
nological industries could very well be developed by Indians with 
adult educational training programs* They have not been pursued 
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because the BIA uses resourced to attempt to train young Indian. men 
and women in obsolete trades in such places as Los Angeles', Dallas, 

Denver ^and'chicago. 

'i * »* 

If we are to succeed in training or educating Indian adults 
for the vocations we must acknowledge twcT facts. First, if the pre- 
sent U.S. employment trend is an indicator, many individuals that 
we train now will change their profession or vocation from two to 
five times during their productive years. Second, most Indian ' 
people want to remain at home and will do so if the opportunity is 
presented. 

Regardless of any cultural parameters involved, these facts 
establish an educational goal that, must be met by an adult educa- 
tional vocational program. This goal is that an individual musfc^ 
have sL background which permits flexibility, in choosing a profession 
and. adjustment capability when a change in profession is needed. 
Secondly, and most important, an educational goak-must be oriented 
to the developing economy on the individual's home reservation. Ed- 
ucational vocational planning must be conducced hand in hand with^ 
economic development pla,5\ning. Federal agencies cannot carryout 
this planning process--it must be accomplished by the loca^ communi- 
ties and Tribal Governments. 

A. Adult Education Programs 

)■ • 

After an Indian community has outlined and determined their 
vocational needs the delivery system must be implemented. The most 
economical and efficient delivery system would be to implement pro- 

so^h 

' 1 



grams thaX are reservation-based, so that vocational programs are 



% 

7 



designed '^o meet existing labor markets as well as developing' 
markets. 

, . Indian control would be assured by irontracting with local 

community groups to bversee training projects and determine when a 

particular trafning phase has fulfilled a labor demand. .Community 

twining sites could be establishe'd in feasible locations to permit 

maximum par ticipation_,by beneficiaries. 

^ An alternative to training centers would be the establishment 

ff 

of mobile learning centers that could go to reservation localities 
with concentrated populations. These mobile learning centfers would » 
provide adult basic education and be equipped to offer a vpcatioqal 
component as we'll. The key to designing relevant adult programs^ 

should be ip the adaptability oi the project to community needs. 

C 

The local Indian .ct)mmunity controlled, school is the most prom- 
' ising agency to conduct adult education programs. It can injure an 
Indian planning prodess and ^/hen provided resources, establish itself 

/ . r I 

as a community edjication center* As such it would differ from the 
closed system app/oach pf^the BIA and Public Schopl systems. . 

B, ' Post Secondary College Program^ 



Significant increase in the enrollment of Indian college youth 

* ' 1 

has occurred in the last! ten years. An estimated 10,500 Indian students^ 

\ ' 

received BIA financial assistance during the 1971-7Z academic year. 
Projections for the 73-74 Academic year reach approximately 15,000 
students. Since the Federal policy has not been established to 
"gear up" to meet this need, as many as 4,000 to 5,000 Indian students 
may have been deprived of a college e^ducation this current 'year. We 
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can Calk of increased appropriations, but the answer \n meeting the 
igrowing demand for higher education lies in the alternatives that 
maximize the effective use of Federal funds. . ' 

Many Iiidian leaders, have maintained that the development of 
^junior colleges and reservation college centers would relie^ve the 
tremendous pressures that e"kist in the field of higher education. 
Navajo Community College, has an enrollment of about 700 Navajo 
students a*ida~^&6Jicu)l plant almost entirely financed by Federal funds'. 
Other reservations have ^established college centers'for themselves. 
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This* trend appears to be increasing. 

Reservation based college cenjters and jun^ior colleges can pro- 
vide the first and second college- years' at a relatively economical 
cost compared to state colleges and ^uniyersit^ies where residential 
jgosts must be included. At present much of /the clientele for the . 
reservation centers of higher education has been limited ^^o para-' 
professionals and other tribal and BIA employees who would have had 
to go off the^ res^vation to complete their college education. More 

college centers are needed on reservations. 

' / . ^ 

The Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards is operating a 

teacher training program designed ,to upgrade classroom skills and 

provide specific knowledge or skills. This project is designed to 

"sensitize" new teachers an^ staff, both Indian and non- Indian, to 

/ 

the realism of working in ^Indian cpntrolled schools. The community 
designs the content, determines its priorities and devises the de- 
livery system of this program.- The Coalition, as the grantee ^ 
establishes accountability and report mechanisms for grant compliance 
and provides consultation to project sites as the need arises. Final 
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evaluation of the project will be compiled by the central officf 

The teacher training program is a clear example of how "d,iversity 
can be handle3 Vith a' limited amount of funding. The .project^' will 
be able to provide 12-22 semester hours for nearly 180 participants. 
Projects such as this could be iirplemented in other areas of 
reservation development such as range and livestock management, re- 
creation land manageiaentr''arNany area which may prove to have a com- 

I 

patible economic bearing. 

In^ addition to supporting the educational needs ioj: adult voca- 
tional and h5^gher educational programs, Congress must be kept in- 
formed about projects with an innovative community ititent. Talent 

Search, ^Teacher Corps and Upwarjd Bound programs should be considered 

' ' ■ft 

on ^their merits and improved so they can be used to supplement ex- 
isting BIA .higher education programs. . , 

Reservation Elementary and Secondary Schools 

*■ # 

In spite of the diverse' nature of Indian communities commonal- • 
ities exist which permit the development of a general educational 
framework that contains specific locally applied subject matter. 
For example, in curriculum the following areas should be stressed: 

1. Language Development : Irt every* Indian community of which we 
have knowledge, students have experienced problems with communication 
skills. This is true both in communities where English is a foreign 
language and where English is lea-rned as a first language. Cjw^ti^lum 
materials should be prepared to assist all Indian students in develop- 
ing and upgrading advanced English language skills that embrace think- 
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ing and organizatiorjCial* skills. In Indian communities where the native 

9 

language has be.en retained remedial English methods and thinking and 

organizational skills sh9uld be included in the curriculum. 

2. -./ Tribal Historical Developroent r - Study of the tribe or ban 

represented by ^the community school should be included. These courses 

• » 

can be broken down into the* following curricular areas: 

«> ' , 

a) liistary and Culture of ^ribe * 

b) Hi'storic-al perspective in relation to the dominant Angl(y 
st>ciety 

c) The operant local Indian value system, tncluding a comparison 
with the dominant Anglo value system. ,jf ' 

d) The traditional local economy, apd the relation^ip between 
K economic self-sufficiency, economic mobility, and education. 

e) Contemporary American Indian. 

This curriculum could be implemented in a yearly progression 
pattern according to the rate of interest and ability to "digest" or 
absorb this knowledge. Additionally, for those communities that 
have retained and use a native language, bilingual projects could 
be planned out and implemented in conjunction with soqial studies 
and other curricular areas. 

;Staff Development 

In addition to the curricular needs of a school with large con- 
centration of Indian students, the need of phasing in Indian teachers 
* • » 

or teachers, sensitive to local needs, is equally important. Imple- 
menting staff development programs can be accomplished in conjunj^tion 
with local Indian school boards and school administrators. .These pro- 
jects could utilize local community resource persons to interject the 
community philosophy. 

Staff exchange projects to bring in new concepts of innovativeness 
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could be facilitated between Indian community sc.hpols, thus broaden- 
ing an individual's knowledge through an exchange of skills and ex- 

periences* Quality education for Indians is inherently connected 

/ 

with the degree to which the educational system^ is part of the social 
system of the Indian coraniunity* It is exceedingly important to .in- 
volve Indian patents in the training of teachers if a school system 
is to bec6roe a mechanism for self-determination. 

Reservation Preschool Programs 

Reservation preschool programs should riot be desUgn^ for 
the acquisition of congnitive skills as much as for the acquisition 
of social competencies. Observations of Head Start programs indi- 
cate that English as a second language was implemented through a 
repetitious process which detracted from the social ad^^-tment em- 
phasis that should have been developed, 

Early childhood development woul^--^ enhanced if efforts to 
devise a plan for delivering-<fiese programs were made in conjunction 
with colleges an4 universities or Indian organizations with proven 
competencies in this area. Planning relevant programs would include' 
Improving the competencies of classroom instructional staff. Equally 
important is the initiation of an improved health and dental program 
that Indian preschool aged children often do not receive at home. 

Curricular areas should include the child's environment and 
language as the core of instruction and should be limited ''to the 
child's interest span. Free time activity should include- quiet 
play as Well as activities which would aid physical' development. 
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The development of a young child's self-image is important for his 
future educational ^count*ers and is the ba^is f or re inf ore ihg and 
praising his Indian heritage. Jf the child speaks a n'^tive tongue, 
instruction should be provided in that tongue. * 

\, ' ■ ■ ■ ■ : L ' 

\ 

Urban Indian Communities 
\ ' . ' ' 

The urban Indian community embraces every imaginable aspect of 
diversity, • The pres'ence of so many people of diverse tribal back- 
grounds in the cities is usually attributed to the desire of Indians 
to gain a s'table economfc footi^. Many are dropouts from BIA relo- 
cation programs who are trapped*' with jobs providing unstable in- 
comes which prevent their return to the rer^ervation. They may or' 
may not possess the job ski'lls necessary to escape their predicament 
and only-^ live ^on a day to d^y existence. 

Other Indians who have a more secure economic situation quickly 
move out of the inner city- to the suburbs where they have little 
contact with theit less fortunate Indian brothers. The-ir children 
attend the neighborhood pOblic schools which are' better than the 
inner city public school sys.tems 'that other Indian children attend • 
Indian parents do not oftien become involved in their child's educa- 
tion. Quite often the Jndian child finds himself alienated in a 
White middle class world with little parental support. These Indian 
students represent a small minority of ^ the childrerf in the school 

system and many are easily not. identified by the district Us Indian, 

\ 

If a school system cannot identify an Indian population-, there is no 
need to implement g tracking system to follow thei^r progress, 

\ 

\ 



,3 
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The established, migratory pattern o^Undian people (from reser- 
' vation to city and return as well as within the city) tn^y cause a 
child to be enrolled in several schools during the schbol yearAwith- 
out an opportunity to develop a sense pf permanence within any school. 
CognAive deficiencies can result from this pattern and no school 
district can recognize a problem until it is too late. The invisi- 
bility of Indian students ^in a permanent sense doesn't permit 
. relevant -planning to solve this unique problem- 

Several alternatives do exist to meet these needs. One would 
' . ' • 

be for Indian action organization and centers to work with existing 
school systems to increase the visibility of Ihdian students.' The 
Other option would be ,to establisTTatr^rna'tive schools^ 

^ A.' Establishment of Indian Oriented Programs in Public Schools, 
The enactment of Title IV, P.L, 92-318 permits the establishment 
of remedial "as well as accelerated programs for India^i youth. The^e 
programs can be planned' in consultation with Indian parents and design- 
ed to meet the educational Requirements ' of their youth. Because of 
the deverse tribal backgrounds, problems wouW certainly occur in 
attempts to set up bilingual programs . ^ Consequently projetts'^fiave to 
be restricted to diagnostic, tutorial and remedial. ' ' 

Separate components can be set up to emphasize *the favorable 
concepts of Indian life, including Native American History and 
culture classes. Participation by other Indian people in the coTnmin-- 

ity in -the establishment of courses' on Indian .ethics and psychology 

^ . I 

can be programmed by a professional educator. ,^ 

Home-sclxool relationships can be established by hiring an Indian 
person to develop this relationship. Part of this role would also be 
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to create recreational and civic programs designed to allow parents 
and students to utilize more community educationa'l resources such 
as libraries, parks, and public recreation facilities. This program 
would provide a valuable commuhity service as well as remove much 
of the boredom' suffered by Indians in the reservation-urbaij^transi- 
tioTrT>eriod. • 

Indian^ cultural clubs can be established as an extracurricular 
school function to generate pride in the students' Indian origins. 
This type of actiyity could .serve to enlighten and educ-ate noa- 
Indian 'students better than* library, displays and history books can 
do. ' Outside speakers can be brought in> to lecture on Indian history 
and Indian life. The possibilities;are inexhaustible for an urban 
publiS school and depend on the initiative of the Indian community 

V 

and the receptiveness of*the public school, but can'only be 'brought 
about by the school>^and parental commitment tn educatiOinal iraprove- 
ment. \ f 

B. Indian Alternative -Schools ' \ . * . 

' - * \ / 

Alternative schools are established when the existing sc^iool 

- ' - ■ Q' % ' ' - - 

systems fail to n^et the -needs oJ_ Indian people or when they fail 
to recognize t^hat cultural differences are causing student alienation, 
tlany of the enrollee^s- of alternative^ are dropouts or push outs from 
the public systems. While it- is. not yet possible to guage the. success 
of alternative schools that fact has not prevented their establishment 
One problem *of alternative schools that persists is that compliance 
with stat^ accreditation standards usually means that 'the ty^e of in- 
struction high school students receive is limited to a certain 
curriculum^ 
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Alternative Schools create a more conducive environment for 
Indian students and that certainly is their merit. Indian people^ also 
develop tremendous pride in having their own Indian scho'ol. Parents 
usually determine the operation of the school and its educational 
programs. In addition to the subjects normally taught in a public 
school, special programs can^be introduced, to emphasize Indian his- 
tory and culture. Other projects, specially designed for a urban 
supplemental program, can also be incorporated into the overall 'pro- 
gram operation. 

Alternative^ schools are in continual jeopardy in the matter of 
funding. The Bureau of Indian Affairs does not presently recognize 
d responsibility for urban conmunities and consequently the schools 
must rely on other funding sources; 

C.^ The Adult. Population' 

The adult Indian population certainly needs assistance in allev- 
iating^eir economic /situation. Using already establishe.d Indian 
centers, job development and placement programs to provide immediate^ 
relief should be established. Arrangements could be made with em- 
ployers Hio permit release time for GED training or other skill build^ 
I'ng courses at the center. ^ Indian Centers can dritw upon the resourc- 
es of local colleges for volunteer or part-time inst^ructors in these 
ateas. ' ' , 

Job retention skills can also be worked into a cyxriculum plan 
for adult education by including courses covering the skills of 
locating employment and employer's expectations from employees. 
Courses designed to promote pride in a positive self-image — an 
item often overloo^d in job development programs would also be 
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included in the curriculiim. The idea of an adult program for an 
urban Indian community is to enable an individual to gain enough 
skills that will permit social and economic mobilitv. \ 

The presence of .an Indian in an urban community does not sjrop 
him from being an Indian nor does recognition of his needs constitute 
paternalism. Each one of these individuals still traces his origin 
to a reservation and does in fact maintain cultural and family ties 
with that reservation and Indian tribe. The U.S. Census Bureau ha^' 

■A' 

projected a population of 400,000 Indians in urban communities. This 

large population should receive our consideration. There should be 

♦ 

a commitment to assit them in developing relevant educational pro- 
grams plus financing for their educational programs. 



, . - C9nclusion 

Although this paper did not cover dll Indian people, we can 
include them in this broad and general analysis; Educational improve- 
ment ultimately rests in the communities and their desire and ability 
to want to change their, lives. The kev to this choice is local control 

Acquiring local control is not easy and' communities must demon- 
strate intestinal fortitude or "guts" in, confronting the forces that 
stand in their way. Organizations puch as the Coalition of Indian 
Controlled School £wcifds can -only outline processes and provide backup 
technical and legal support for local tiommunities wHen they begin to 
acquire and realize local Indian coatcoi. The rest is entirely up to 
a communicy. A local sch9ol board must be the pivotal ag(?nt to 
circumfvent an irirelevant educational proces.s. 
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